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ABSTRACT 


UTILIZING TRANSFORMATIVE MINISTRY TO BRING 
RESTORATION AND REVITALIZATION 
IN 21st CENTURY CHURCHES 
by 
Paris Lee Smith, Sr. 


United Theological Seminary 


Faulty Mentors 
William Houston Curtis, Jr., D.Main. 
Gina Marie Stewart, D.Min. 
The context for this project suffers from a lack of evangelism. The objective is to provide 
restoration and revitalization to the church and surrounding community. The hypothesis 
is that transformative ministry will occur through proclamation moving people to 
accountability, action, and activity supported by teaching that doctrinally reinforces 
biblical texts, revitalization, and restoration. Data retrieval and analysis through data 
triangulation will utilize preaching, teaching, and interviews sessions, shaped by the 
phenomenological approach. The proposed project resulted in spiritual growth, deeper 
theological underpinnings, numerical increase, member engagement, and community 


connectedness. The project was a success and provided growth for the congregation. 
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PREFACE 


With a plethora of church conferences, preaching gatherings, and prophetic 
outpourings, the task of this work mainly comes from a deep retrospective view of the 
church as a viable vehicle of redeeming humanity through the collective power of 
preaching prophetically as a model for transformative ministry. Preaching is at the heart 
of the bi-vocational pastor who has the dual task of sharing the “Good News” and making 
a suitable living. With much observation, many churches in urban America are 
juxtaposed between two polarities. 

On one end, many are doing relevant ministry based upon surveys conducted by 
those who have been privy to such and the other spectrum is the level of dwindling into 
insignificance. In both cases, there is this thin veneer line of the fragility in both. With 
many factors, being a cosmopolitan of reasons why some churches grow and others do 
not, whether numerically, financially, socially, and ultimately spiritually, all churches 
must rely on the dynamic of the Holy Spirit’s work in the daily activities of the whole 
church. This attempt to — thoughts on this work, based upon the feeble notion to dare 
the reality of this project, comes with the disclosure that there is no way possible that 
suggests this is a professional assessment or some cure all for every church, but a model, 
as flawed as it is. 

This humble offering suggests that pastors and preachers get back to preaching 
prophetically with a leaning dependency on the work of God by Jesus Christ through the 


power of the Holy Spirit that lays the foundation for transformative ministry in America, 
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mainly the black church specifically. Again, the author accepts full responsibility for 
what this is not in hopes of what it could have become. As a pastor, I look forward to the 
next lag in this relay race of hope as new heralds of the gospel run the race set before 


them. With gratitude, 


INTRODUCTION 


The objective of this Doctor of Ministry Project is to provide restoration and 
revitalization to the church and surrounding community. It is hypothesized that if 
transformative (prophetic) ministry with proclamation that moves people to 
accountability, action, and activity becomes the core focus supported by teaching that 
doctrinally reinforces biblical texts, revitalization and restoration is possible in this and 
other congregations that have similar contexts. 

Chapter one, Methodology will seek to give insight into my spiritual 
autobiography and background information on the context. 

Chapter two, State of the Art In This Ministry Project will explore what leading 
professionals have to say in regards to the effects of transformative ministry and the 
restoration of failing local churches. 

Chapter three, Foundations will examine the foundations that support this work 
from a biblical, historical, and theological perspective. 

In chapter four, Methodology, the research design model will be discussed. A 
detailed account of the project and its implementation will be discussed and outlined. 

Chapter five will consist of the actual field experience. It will include the 
collection and analysis of data and the project outcomes. It will indicate the effectiveness 


of the project and if the project met its expectations. 


The final chapter, chapter six Recommendations, Summary and Conclusions will 
be set aside for reflection, summery, and conclusion of the project. In this chapter the 
researcher will give his concluding thoughts and how the project could possibly be built 


upon. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


The main objective of this effort is to seek the understanding of the synergy or 
interactive correlation between people and pastor as it relates to the contextual placement 
or assignment at this time. The Church and people are the First Congregational Methodist 
Church and Paris Lee Smith is interim pastor. | noticed after recalculation for the 
assignment that there are some resounding or echoing resemblances between 
congregational characteristics, experiences, and difficulties that rang loudly similar, if not 
exactly in some form, parallel to my own life’s encounters. The context offers me a since 
of identity and awareness not often readily available for self-discovery or self-alignment. 
What is so remarkable is that people and me are from two different worlds, but with some 
of the same things taken place in both contexts. The question that arises which beckons to 
be answered in this effort is, “why am I assigned to this congregation and why is this 
congregation allowing me to serve them as minister?” 

I am from a street context with a drug background environment. Being from 
Detroit, Michigan, I lived a life in the midst of drugs, prostitution, abandonment, and 
gang violence. The church is located in a community with the same type of context, 
drugs, prostitution, community abandonment, and gang violence, that I am accustomed 
too. I feel comfortable, while the context community of the congregation feels threatened. 
My parents were repeated drug offenders serving many terms of federal and state prison 


sentences during my life span of forty-nine years. There are members of the church who 


have family members experiencing these same types of scenarios in their families. 
Currently the pastor is experiencing his youngest sibling back in the system doing a four- 
twenty year sentence. The synergy seems obvious from the surface, however as I dug 
deeper within myself and into the context of the congregation, there were some deeper 
level embedded tensions that are prevalent in both the congregation and me that will be 
further examined in this effort seeking clarity for understanding. 

The four pillars of interaction to which this work will examine are abandonment, 
fatherless leadership, self-identity crisis, and financial difficulties. Each will convey to 
some degree the connection through their experiences that open the door to areas in both 
contexts of the congregation and me. 

Let us begin with a look at abandonment. From age six months I was often given 
to godparent or the Sanders while my mother dealt her life with illegal drugs and pimping 
women through prostitution rings. My father named me from federal prison doing a 
sentence for drug trafficking and pimping. I would often stay at the Sanders’ home for 
weeks until months would pass by before being seen by my mother. She would often call 
from week to week to check on me, but would not come get me for weeks or months. I 
would have to endure periods of feeling alone. In my creative mind, I would draw 
pictures of people from the “Ebony” magazine and found a world that I never knew. 

Music was my friend as well. Growing up in the Motown era, music reached my 
mind and heart. I loved to dance as a kid; grown folks would give me money to dance 
like James Brown. I often found solace in other people’s home mainly because I never 
had a home to call mine. It was the Sanders’ home at 3547 Beniteau, on Detroit’s deep 


eastside that gave me a sense of belonging or family connection. I would grow up with 


my life weaving in and out of the Sanders’ home until about age thirty-two years old 
before I would leave to never return. 

The church went fifteen months without a pastor. The former pastor served for 
almost twelve years to the date but one day decided to announce his resignation on that 
cold morning of May 2010. The church was shocked into denial and abandonment. 
Denial that after all that time they would be without his leadership but they also 
expressed abandonment because they had grown to trust and rely on his leadership. He 
was their pastor and they loved him. He birthed life into their hopes for the future. He 
made plans to rebuild the community. They purchased properties to invest in the vision 
he said came from the Lord. The church was feeling empty without his leadership. They 
were unknowledgeable about how to go on without him, so they agreed to have the 
people he left in charge lead them further. Unknowing the bulk of the congregation, the 
church was still being lead vicariously by the former pastor through the chairperson of 
the deacons and church secretary. 

To have the pastor walk away from the church that he led for these years was a 
crucial blow to the hearts and spirits of the church. The abandonment was impactful; it is 
noticeable in the immediate community surrounding the church. I experienced many 
instances when in the absence of my father and mother; I had to endure some cruel 
treatment by many left with my care. From his maternal side of the family to the Sanders 
house, I was often made to feel not included because I really did not belong with others. 
When living with others, I would hear in the night, those talking while they thought I was 
sleep, that they would be glad when my mother came to get me or as an adult wished I 


would leave. I often would have to pay my way to live at people’s houses. From chores to 


having a job, I was paying rent every place I lived, even at home. To me, this was often 
painful, heart breaking, and wrenching mentally, to be with people who claimed they 


loved me, but still abandoned. 


Fatherlessness 


I know firsthand what this feels like. Having experienced this from birth, I see the 
results of this type of behavior within the context. Signs are witnessed throughout the 
congregation of the effects of having a man in the home who is not a father or no male at 
all. As often as possible, the idea of being a father was the fear of repeating the cycle of 
my own fatherlessness. My father was absent during my mother’s pregnancy, absent in 
my life doing prison sentences, absent in some of my schooling, absent in my perspective 
of manhood, absent in my spiritual formation, absent from my high school graduation, 
then absent in my adulthood, yet so physically present. 

My father was in the house, in the streets, in the hood, and in the game. Yet he 
never knew what a father was, maybe because his father was not a father. My grandfather 
was a sickly man, so his paternal grandmother was the dominant person in the family 
raising nine children; six boys and three girls. Therefore, it may have been a cycle passed 
down from a generational habit. Some women within the context of First Congregational 
have similar elements radiant in their families. They lead their families, meaning they are 
the control mechanism you see in their interactions with their husbands, children’s 
fathers, and their children. 

Many of these women possess strong character traits welded over time. 
Persistence was needed in their lives and is evident in their work ethic and in their 


faithfulness. They were persistent their children have better and be given opportunities 


needed to assist them in their goals. These sisters determine to never allow their past to 
repeat itself. 

Upon personal time spent with them, few had father’s present in their daily lives. 
Those who recall such notions, share that their father’s worked many hours trying to 
provide for their families while their mothers were either stay at home moms or women 
who worked 1n the local factories, worked for the local city government, or for the state 
capital in some capacity. The story is told of a deceased member who had a strong sense 
of control over the church and its previous two pastors. What she said went. She was the 
former musician and lived all her life in the community. What remains today are her 
daughter, granddaughter, and great-granddaughters, who have great impact and influence 
on how things go at the church. The new insight is the former deceased pastor’s first 
wife, two adult daughters, and grandchildren, now are actively involved in the daily 
operations in the life of the church. These two dynamics between the church and pastor 
can help them both utilize their differences and similarities. Each has strengths and 
weaknesses that will eventually aid each other in healing and forgiveness. Growth in each 
case will happen once time spent in the courting process as a family of faith, which is the 
desired goal, hopefully speaking. The dynamics of the congregation has the great 
potential for the Parkland Community to affect change, transform live, and heal the 
neighborhood for the context. 

Therefore, the presence of a male in the house does not mean he is fulfilling the 
role of being a father. Fatherhood as I understand it is the means by which men provide 
for their family resources for living a healthy wholesome life, protect their family from 


predators, presides over their family with wisdom and courage, guides their family with 


demonstratively personification, and leads their family into their fullest potential and 
possibilities. However, I have been an absentee father with my own children at times, 
mostly due to working to provide for my children, which does not excuse me from the 
same negligence. I have missed ball games, some graduations, PTA meetings, etc., trying 
to outdo my father’s style of parenting only to fall into the same pattern to some degree. I 
have found myself dealing with old issues that are surfacing now in this context of 
ministry that I never really dealt with adequately to arrive at some resolve. Fatherlessness 
is painful to me being a full time father after the passing of a former spouse who had 
legal custody of our children, has to daily face the challenge of living above the life I 
once knew as a kid. 

The challenge is to be a good parent and a great father to these two youngest 
children at home. To provide and nurture them into adulthood with a healthier 
perspective on family and fatherhood, hoped to be exampled. To collaborate with a 
context that has experienced these types of incidents in their church life and to some, 
their personal lives, is a faith adventure. How can a pastor with a painful past effectively 
lead a church with some personal and private pains in the lives of the members and the 
congregation as a whole? This question rises up in front of me with no exact answers, but 
he can at least say that hearing preaching for the last thirty-three years has been my piece 
of peace that I have held on to and still believe in its power to save, transform, and 
deliver. 

The preaching and teaching of the gospel became my compass for living while 


stumbling along the way with dealing with fatherless leadership in my life. The gospel 


message could be a vital option to giving hope to those who contend with fatherlessness 


in their lives, no matter their age or gender. 
Self-identity Crisis 


Looking interpersonally into myself, self-identity became a major issue when 
trying to fit into the family, church, and into many other living situations. When locating 
one’s self within the family unit, many times I struggled with knowing who he was and 
having an absentee in the house, a father whose life was of no major presence but being 
there. When his father was not an example, the writer often looked for images of 
fatherhood from friends’ parents and men in the church. The alarming issue is that many 
times these men in the church were never interested in molding another man’s son. 
Coming to grips with this reality caused struggles with being in church. Church for me 
was the safe haven from my home life; however, it was a place that did not affirm me as a 
person or a man. Often at church but lost, I saw church from a different perspective when 
developing a relationship with God and finding myself. Church became the place of 
refueling, but God became the refuge to hold on too. I fell in love with the hope the Bible 
gave me for living through the hell I survived and the coming hell I was to endure as he 
journeyed through life. 

Fully impressed by what I read and learned, the Bible helped him to locate myself 
to some degree. Between magazines, GQ, Ebony, Jet, and Muscle Fitness, I read, worked 
out, and looked for male models of manhood to grow up and learn who I could become. 
Upon graduating at sixteen years old, I was lost with no direction but the instructions of 
my father to get a job or go into the armed services. My father often reminded me that he 


was soon to be “cut-out” of the check (welfare & food stamps) budget and needed to be 
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able to feed and clothe myself. I often thought it to be unfair, to have already endured a 
crazy childhood, and then put in that precarious position to fiend for myself with dreams 
of going to college became a nightmare without being prepared. My father often told me 
to explore women, sow his wild oats, which only resulted in five children by four 
different women, years of child support, headaches, emotional damage, mental anguish, 
and many depressive days. Clever enough to hide my pain most of the time, the church 
was my hang out spot. Even when dealing with the issues at home, my father often 
encouraged me to attend church, but ironically, my father never did. My father viewed 
preachers as jag-legged pimps, a view my father held from my teenage years.of growing 
up in the Brewster projects. 

My father and my brothers knew the late Reverend C. L. Franklin up-close and 
personal, so church was not a place my father visited. Therefore, for me, the church was 
my safe haven. It was the place that God would reaffirm who I was and who I was to 
become in the future. The hope embedded in me from the preaching and teachings of the 
Bible allowed me to reach for more than what I saw immediately available at my 
disposal. The preaching of the gospel is where I would hear glimpses of hope for dealing 
with the crazies at home, the hood, and interpersonally. It is the hope that this is a way of 
helping those in the congregation cope and survives many things they deal with 
individually and collectively. 

Many people in the context actually do not understand the church’s history. With 
the partial documented information scattered across broken records, accurate data 
keeping was stopped during the late 1990’s and much oral history passed down by many 


now deceased members, it was the preaching and teaching of the gospel message of hope 


1] 


and better days to come that held the church together for fifty-two years. This is a key 
component to looking at a viable solution to the problem of self-identity crisis both 
present in the context me. It appears after the death of two of the iconic pastors of the 
past, the congregation seemed to have forgotten or lost their identity as a church in the 


Parkland Community. 


Financial Difficulties 


Having grown up in the world of drug dealing, prostitution, and welfare, financial 
responsibility was something that was never taught or discussed in the family settings. To 
be fiscally responsible was a subject that escaped the Smith household. With my mother 
being the money person of the family, I often witnessed bills lapsed, utilities cut off, 
houses being taken, and many material losses being exemplified growing up. I witnessed 
a father who was selfish to the point that he would be right there in the midst of the 
suffering, making me rake leaves, shovel snow; work summer jobs to pay rent to help my 
mother.and two younger brothers eat and are clothed. 

I went all through high school working summer jobs to buy school clothes, gym 
shoes, and a coat to wear, which was to last until the next year. During the winter months, 
I would often have to put cardboard in the bottom of my gyms shoes to wear to school 
and often ashamed to play in gym because of the condition of my shoes. With no 
financial training from my parents, once I became of age and gainfully employed, I spent 
money of stuff. I had good credit, boosting at times about having credit cards, I bought 
for my siblings, my mother, and those to whom I was dating, but did not understand the 


responsibility that came with it. It took years of struggle and three chapter seven 
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bankruptcies before I was able to recoup the ground lost in fashionable living trying to 
live up to false expectations of a man and particularly a preacher. 

The church context was under some deep financial distress, but was not openly 
known in the context of the congregation. Upon my arrival, I learned of the following: 
operating expenses were low, due to the lack of giving from the dwindling membership; 
attendance was fairly low, about thirty-five, being led by associate ministers; building 
and grounds were deteriorating with older furnaces, air conditioning units in need of © 
repair, and many miscellaneous daily routines. This was overwhelming during the first 
three weeks because in the church scenarios I witnessed from a distance, I never knew 
people would have this much going on in church and only a few people knew of it. Not 
knowing what to do, no one to turn too, or even ask locally. 

The church was fully informed in call meetings of the church’s state of being, 
only to be met with fierce opposition from the “powers that be.”” Unknown to me, there 
were some undercurrent issues surfacing that no one was prepared for. I felt uncertain, 
questioned the assignment, 1n deep doubt about what to do, scared of the church not 
being unified under my as the interim pastor, feared failing as a leader who had no 
answers. For the second time in my life, I had no solutions for these people’s problems. | 
saw leaving as an option but it struck deep in my fibers these questions, “Is this the way 
to walk out on God and his church? (I was good at walking away from unpleasant 
situations). With three divorces in my past, this was a new church, and interim pastor 
marriage I could get out before it goes too deep. Did he not ask God for another 


assignment? Was God being unfair to the man from a jaded past? Why this church with 
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all its internal problems, do I have enough to deal with trying to recover from my own 
past demons? 

What is God trying to tell me? What is God saying to this congregation and this 
interim pastor leader? The reverberating resounding voice of reason says often to me “the 
preaching and teaching of the gospel is the way to healing, wholeness, and restoration” 
for both the pastor and the congregation. Is this enough to bring unity to an interim pastor 
and context with similar experiences? That remains to be seen, but with both histories 
documented on paper, their paths have crossed for this time they are together in the field 
of ministry to discover the “why” of the relationship and their combined experiences. | 
strongly believe that there are some biblical texts that utter subtle messages of hope for 
both the congregation and me collectively. Anytime I find placement within a 
congregational setting, the search for synergy is the time used to find that “place” of 
working harmony and ministry productivity. 

It is within this congregational context, we learn each other, nurture each other, 
and embrace each other that become the incubator of growth. With investigative eyes, the 
context is a traditional congregational setting, the First Congregational Methodist Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, located in the rural setting of Jefferson County, Kentucky. 
Historically speaking, the church has been a continuous thriving congregation, surviving 
some conflicts along the way, with a civil rights impactful historical record, but still 
maintaining some connection to the community whether good, bad or indifferent. The 
most powerful essential the church possesses today is during the fellowship moment 
when people can share with each other in a way that “physical touch” or “spread the 


love” takes place during the worship celebration. This actually contains powerful 
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attractive dynamics that sets the tone for the worship experience. It is at this moment that 
some form of interaction is experienced and real tangible fellowship in “Spread the 
Love” takes place. This element helps to insure to some degree in searching for the 
answer to the “why of church” and the “what does all this mean” in church. 

With the experiences of the church and me, to find synergy is hopeful, however 
expectation can be synchronized, when the fellowship and interim pastor are both 
focused towards a common goal. This “meshing” is the challenge to take my interests and 
blend them into the cultural dynamics of the congregation while maintaining under the 
directing of the Holy Spirit as He leads us. 

The biblical texts that brings light to these dynamics is the prophecy of Ezekiel 
and the valley of dry bones (Ez 37:1-11) and in Acts chapter two with verse twelve being 
the pivotal point of reference where the question is raised, ““What does all this mean,” 
which both are launching pads to post-modernism’s lack of prophetic preaching (the 
evidence of the absence of unified empowered people); and it serves as explanation why 
the church today 1s in dire need for insightful precise prophetic voices. The world needs 
voices that speak boldly with godly authority, to the ills of humanity, to the evils of 
society and to the pains of the church. These voices are those of the preacher’s whose 
prophetic voice ushers in a sense of awakening to the powerful possibilities of 
transformation and restoration to the poor, the downtrodden, and the marginalized. These 
voices surgically remove the cancerous notions of doubt, eradicate the poison of division, 
and they eliminate the return of selfish ambitions of those in leading roles in the church 


and community. 
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This voice carries the impact of Pentecost and the renewal of hope. Starting from 
the prophet Ezekiel’s challenge by God, to do nothing but prophesy to the bones 
(dishearten congregation), the disconnected (membership), disfigured hopelessness of 
humanity (community) and command what he sees to align itself with the hope of a Word 
from the Lord; then demonstratively live out that meaningful allegiance with passion and 
tenacity. 

This volcanically passion to preach prophetically will ignite hope to any 
congregation that feels they have lost the why or the meaning of their ministry, the 
definition of their mission; it further erupts to equip them to be ready to explain the “what 
does all this means” question. This type of prophetic preaching dawns upon every person 
who has no clue; as to why the ills of society are cured from the prophetic preaching 
voice who sees and hears from God; while living a life full of the hope they offer to a 


world that does not find a need to hear voice of God from the local preacher/pastor. 


CHAPTER TWO 
STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 

Considering the plethora of books and material available for models and 
guidelines, one can glean from them many ideas, concepts, and aids that would assist in 
helping to see the vital elements needed to help revitalize dying, stagnated, and lethargic 
African American churches. Although there are no one fit for all “template” which can be 
suggested to fill that void, each church has its own dynamics and culture. Research 
teaches us to look deep and wide for paragons and epitomes to learn some workable 
knowledge that may be useful in our discovery for a hypothesis that can be effective or 
applicable for the writer’s context. 

Below we will consider authors from all possible backgrounds, denominations, 
multi-cultural perspectives, both rural and urban contexts to gain insight into processes 
they utilize while linking possible workable modalities that lends suggestions to how to 
address this problem statement. Each author brings a uniquely characteristic perspective 
from his or her experiences, the quest is to find a commonality that flows through all 
congregational contexts, and the chemistry of each ministry’s focus is the objective. 

No matter the context for ministry, there are threads of shared aim and those 
threads will link us to where we need to look for the common denominator. The objective 
is to look for some insights; some acumen to what can possibly be a model for ministry 


that can revitalize these contexts. 
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Churches are fertile ground for resurrected territory and with the volume of dying, 
stagnated, and lethargic African Americans that are not managing the swift transitions of 
culture. Although these models are not conclusive, they do lend to possible methods with 
the aid of the Holy Spirit and the diligence needed to put forth with a vibrant flexible 
approach to ministry that will help African American churches to regain their community 
relevance and ministry dexterity. The following research helps us gain some ground in 


our quest for empowering African American churches. 
African American Models 


Robert Michael Franklin’s book, Another Day’s Journey talks about the Black 
church becoming “Safe Havens” and understanding the culture of Black congregations. 
For the Black community, Franklin teaches us a model that captures the heart of culture 
of the church and helps us to see that Black churches see as their access to God is through 
the Holy Spirit. This dynamic is often missing from many congregations. Other key 
factors Franklin offer in this work is “prophetic imaginative preaching,” pragmatic 
accommodationism, prophetic radicalism, and redemptive nationalism. Franklin’s insight 
helps us with understanding the “decline of black folk preaching.” 

James H. Cone’s book, For My People: Black Theology and the Black Church, 
shares some incredible information from a wide-range of resources that funnel 
themselves into an analytical perspective of the need for Black theology to return to the 
Black church. Cone is very vocal to the point of being clear that a liberating theology 
needs more than preaching, teaching, praying, and singing all about the eschatological 


kingdom of God...it demands a critical theology based on the Bible and using tools of the 
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social sciences to better participate more effectively in establishing a pattern for a healthy 
perspective in ministry. 

George B. Thompson, Jr.’s edited the book, Alligators in the Swamp: Power, 
Ministry, and Leadership, helps with the contextual power within the local congregation 
and one’s learning of to deal with the “alligators in the swamp” those deep seated beliefs 
that are neither up for change nor negotiations is crucial to understanding a model that 
would address those swamp creatures. 

Ministry that is male dominated will not survive in the continuation of the Black 
church as we see it today. The model of shared leadership with gender dexterity will 
afford the church to survive. The writer’s contribution, mainly his wife and life partner in 
ministry, Dr. Beverly, suggest that there needs to be a balance that creates synergy for the 
congregation with representatives from both genders to help develop a model for 
connective ministry in order to better serve the ministry. 

There is a need of a voiceless people to have a voice, and in many dying, 
stagnated, and lethargic Black churches there are tons of voiceless people. Inclusion is 
the model dynamic, yet in contexts where power struggles are present, caution placed. 
Thompson adds that the need to P.A.C.E., which is an acronym the stands for the 
following process, “P” stand for predicting, which focuses primarily on the details and 
the processes used in the context, these are strengths any group needs at a given moment; 
“A”, attending, which focuses upon relationships with the context congregation and 
concers itself with care and comfort of others; “C’’, is for conducting, not focused on, 
analyzing but action, getting things done, completing tasks, yell 1f not managed well 


becomes an “‘Achilles’ heel, and finally, “E” for excelling, this style will aid a group in 
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their quest to strive for better than best. Each component is vital to measure cultural 
change and dynamics. The PACE model, is good for assessing the congregation through 
small groups and clusters of people. 

Tyrone Gordon, III, Carlyle F. Stewart’s book, Growing the African American 
Church, shares insight for many angles to be observed. Gordon is a Methodist who sees 
the best model and best practice, “the Great Commission” or the Great Expectation” as 
the best model, however his focus is towards the liberation context thrust. They suggest 
that the model is set in the context of telling the old story in new ways but focus more on 
disciple making over against church growth. 

Our worship must be authentically Black and culturally relevant. The service 
must be geared towards the visitor and the pre-Christian. God is the expectation and that 
is to be anticipated in every opportunity. For the Black church to be effective in church 
growth, not only should there be an element of concerned with the deep-rooted needs of 
the soul, but also be that prophetic voice, and the prophetic agent for community 
transformation. The vital preaching moment must challenge, charge, confront, and 
comfort those invited to Jesus. He urges that when people are excited about Jesus, they 
are the best marketers for “Black church growth,” they share their faith with others and 
the church grows. 

The presence of the Holy Spirit is still the main theme within this book and its 
focus. Dr. Stewart says there are four corners of the art of preaching; Black preaching is 
poetic recitation, imaginative insight, spiritual pharmacology, and spiritual and social 


transformation. 
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Preston Robert Washington’s book, God’s Transforming Spirit: Black Church 
Renewal written in 1988, stills hold incredible amount of wealth for many reasons. One 
that stands out most is the strategy of “prayer power” and components needed to 
formulate a transformational process in the local church. Structures of didactic teaching, 
prayer meetings, and feedback sessions are vital components to implement into the fabric 
of the church. He suggests from his New Testament exegesis professor that Bible study 
that is effective must meet certain needs, intellectually, emotionally, spiritually, and 
socially. 

The reliance on the spiritual power of prayer guides him throughout the 
revitalization process of his context. The other dynamic piece is their inreach strategy, 
which focuses upon the need to model the church to seek the internal connection to have 
and external connection. Developing people into action evangelists and disciple makers 
needs to be a focus that needs the commitment of every member. The personal task of 
getting involved in disciple making is the way to insure that lethargic membership in on 
the decline. Although not perfect as a model, it best resembles that of the New Testament 
times and the churches during the era. His external strategy was the housing programs 
needed for his context’s revitalization process. For Washington, the imperative was to 
insure that the model used for the community would be one that shows the church’s 
concern for the people through outreach and community uplift. A community, with a 
strategy will evolve into a dynamic that will help keep a church from stagnation. 

James O. Stallings’ book, Telling the Story: Evangelism in Black Churches, is a 
hallmark approach to Black churches. Evangelism for Black churches was based upon 


understanding the basis need for community, that sacred family of believers whom 
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embraced the Christian message as inclusivity. What Stallings launches is a recovery of 
evangelism in Black churches. His approach is from a “why we exist” perspective that 
gives continuity to why they are still to be a light in their immediate context by retelling 
the old gospel story of Jesus the liberator. He suggests candidly that the black church to 
be revitalized and vibrant must not forget their roots and their constant reasoning for 
being 1s important for the heritage of the Black church in the Black community. 

Henry H. Mitchell’s, book, Black Church Beginnings: The Long-Hidden Realities 
of the First Years is a remarkable book of documented history that entails the “why” 
there was a vital need to have blacks worships God in their own self-imposed culture and 
context. On the back cover, Quinton Dixie, says this about what Mitchell does in this 
work is gather prophetic fragments of African American church history into a tight 
synthesis, challenging narrow nationalist notions that Christianity is a white religion. 
Mitchell’s central argument is that Black expressions of faith are valid and authentic in 
the salvific work of Christ, which cannot be separated from those enslaved from the 
African religious experience in America in the New World. This helps me understand my 
context, for the church’s history is formulated from a separation for the Methodist 
denomination due to an over taxation without proper representation. To understand the 
history of the Black church, her giftedness and her reason for “being” is essential for 
Black church revitalization and recovering her mantle of hope for the Black community. 
Black churches no longer want to be “considered Black,” they want social acceptance 
without social change. 

C. Eric Lincoln’s book, The Black Church Since Frazier, originated as The James 


Gray Lectures given at Duke University in 1970, recounts the research and explanations 
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of E. Franklin Frazier, known scholar and critical analyzer of the Black condition in the 
American Negro context, shares valuable insightful information to a model of self- 
awareness needed in the Black church. Culture assimilation is the basic need for 
understanding a model for the African American church, that need is vitally missed as the 
class of Negroes change, this is because the home church is no longer relevant for the 
new Class of Negro members of society. A good model would suggest a heritage 
approach towards reclaiming the heritage and history to ensure a greater destiny. Yet the 
new middle class Negro still finds themselves in the eyes of white America, a Negro, 
regardless of their economic or educational status, which many try to shed the race 
connection with their-traditional heritage churches. Recalling middle class Blacks to 
sense of self-worth consciousness is what preaching prophetically would facilitate in 
many instances and primarily in the writer’s context. This alone is one element to 
modeling Black congregation’s consciousness for revitalization of the Black church 
within her community contextuality. 

J. Deotis Roberts’ book, Africentric Christianity: A Theological Appraisal for 
Ministry, looks at the model of self-awareness or personal awareness that advocates a 
~ model to help people understand who they are in the redemptive order of God. Creating 
groups of family will aid people in their sense of belonging. He suggests that many issues 
in these problem statement churches 1s that they have people who have lost their own 
self-esteem and use the church a place to wiles themselves further into that self- 
worthlessness and creates a vacuum of hopelessness. The identity crisis fills these 
churches with a “doomsday” perspective and the need for change is often the most 


frightening facet for their decline and demise. 
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New Models 


Rick Warren’s classic book, The Purpose Driven Church, possesses incredible 
insight and data based evaluations that grew his church Saddleback Church. Warren 
offers in chapter four the idea of the benefits of a clear purpose. A nugget in the forward 
from pastor emeritus Dr. A.W. Criswell shares is a healthy church is a concerned with 
conversion growth. Warren suggests that a clear purpose does the following: 1) builds 
morale; (2) reduces frustration; (3) allows room for concentration; (4) attract cooperation; 
and (5) assists evaluation. 

He further purports some key elements in developing a church that has a handle 
on what can be done to give the congregation some much needed focus and drive towards 
the goals it sets for becoming a healthy grow thriving church. He talks about the 
definition of the church’s purpose, which has proven to be this contextual issue. Warren 
uses the New Testament model as a basis for building upon and the images of what the 
church is referred to, a bride, a family, a flock, a community, and an army. He shares the 
five purpose of the church, which gives focus and synergy. He moves to communication 
of that purpose with a strategy to articulate it clearly with models of repetition and 
frequency. 

He continues with organization around the purposes stated and established so that 
people can pull together the necessary resources to fulfill the Great Commission. He 
gives five parachurch movements that are good models to emulate; the lay renewal 
movement, which refocuses on the ministry to all Christians; the discipleship/spiritual 
formations movement, which emphasizes on growing Christians to maturity in Christ; the 


worship /renewal movement, which has a high regard to focus on worship and more 
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charismatic; the church growth movement, which primarily focuses on evangelism, 
missions, and corporate growth; and finally small group/pastoral care movement, which 
caters towards internal fellowship and developing caring relationships within the body. 

Warren’s comments on keeping a church balanced with respect to commitment 
levels, is vital to congregation health. Warren sets up this next move with the application 
of the purpose, which entails ten ways to be a driven purpose church: (1) assimilate new 
members on purpose; (2) program around your purposes; (3) educate your people on 
purpose; (4) starts small groups on purpose; (5) add staff on purpose; (6) Structure on 
purpose; (7) preach on purpose; (8) plan to budget on purpose; (9) calendar on purpose; 
and (10) evaluate on purpose. 

Andy Stanley’s newest work Deep & Wide: Creating Churches Unchurched 
People Love to Attend, shares in section five: “Becoming Deep and Wide: Transitioning 
the Local Church” with mission and model, takes the approach that models are created to 
support the church. He identifies the main reason for mainline denominational church 
decline is based upon people falling in love with the model while denying the need to do 
the mission. He helps curb the issue about why young people will not return to the same 
thing, old couches to remind of the same old stains. 

The mission must supersede the model, meaning when the model is more 
important than the mission, death, stagnation, and lethargic existence are evidences that 
will be apparent. Another critical point that Stanley makes is that when a pastor loves. 
their model more than their people will see an empty church. Falling in love with tactics 


and approaches kills a church’s passion for the mission, which are unchurched people. He 
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affords great insight into growing church that thrives and flexible enough to adjust to the 
vibrant cultural changes has to be intentional about the unchurched or the pre-Christian. 

George G Hunter, III’s book, Church for the Unchurched, shares a unique 
approach to the model that is really close to the New Testament church’s original thrust, 
more apostolic in congregational conduct and actions. His lists ten of the top 
characteristics than set 80% of the apostolic congregations apart from many other 
sectarians of the faith. Consider the following remarkable model (1) Apostolic 
congregations take a redundant approach to rooting believers and seekers in the 
scriptures; (2) are disciplined and earnest in prayer and they expect and experience God’s 
action in response; (3) understand, like, and have compassion for lost, unchurched, and 
pre-Christian people; (4) they obey the Great Commission, more as warrant and privilege, 
their main business it make faith possible for the unchurched, it is not merely just a duty; 
(5) a motivationally sufficient vision for what people, as disciples, can become; (6) 
adaptation to the language, music, and style of the targeted population’s culture: (7) 
intentional in the involvement of everyone possible grouped in small groups, both 
believers and seekers; (8) the priority of all Christians in lay ministries for which they are 
best gifted for the congregational care; (9) they receive pastoral care, they have regular 
spiritual conversations with someone who gifted in shepherding the ministry; and (10) 
they intentionally engage in many ministries to unchurched non-Christian people. 

Hunter engages the sense to see that there at least five vital signs that indicates the 
growth of the church is taking place. One way is the recognition of an intimate relation 
with God and becoming more faithful to his Word, secondly, growing in relationships 


with other’s in the small group setting, thirdly, eagerness through demonstrating service 
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to God and others, fourthly, a growing desire for reaching the immediate pre-Christian 
relationships for Christ, and finally, a sensitivity towards the training of leaders and 
planting of groups and churches. He offers insight in the vantage points of having a 
culturally relevant congregation that is in motion towards being more apostolic in the 
forming of relationships with the culture of their context. Finally, Hunter suggests that 
small groups are actually more apostolic in nature actually resemble the New Testament 
model, in their formation and spiritual growth. 

Eddie Gibbs and Ryan K. Bolger’s, book, Emerging Churches lays out a Christian 
community that exists vibrantly in the postmodernism of the culture. This book is filled 
with a diverse knowledge base and a well of wealth. One key element is the intentional 
identification with Jesus as model for living. These churches are mission focused towards 
outsiders that seek to make them insiders. They preach primarily about the kingdom as a 
model for ministry. Their core purpose is in focusing the whole dynamic from a personal 
me only salvation to a transformational social salvation for a turn-around lifestyle in the 
community. So the preaching takes the forefront in emerging churches, prophetic 
preaching appears to be absent from the beginning, yet in is inclusive in the overall 
process of dealing with culture of the context. 

The transformation of secular space tears down the walls of the sacred places that 
excluded people and has now opened the dialogue for the integration of ideas and the 
transformation of places into Christian communities. Living as: community is a dynamic 
of emerging churches. This actually a good model to consider for within them is the 
essentials of the New Testament church and the lifestyle they were establishing as 


standard for doing ministry. Kingdom practices deconstruct church practices is vital to 
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emerging churches. The rigid model of church as usual stifles the creativity of the church 
and rides on the boarder of becoming extinct. 

Church moves and function, as family is a crucial hinge for emerging churches. 
People are the priority and the mission is the focal point. Being a liquid church verse a 
solid church is very new in that structures are only created as needed, example would be 
not to build a gym until a gym is needed for the context of the community. Emerging 
churches move as the culture moves and at a pace set to be proactive verse reactionary. 

Robert D. Carle and Louis A. Decaro, Jr., edited the book, Signs of Hope in the 
City. Ministries of Community Renewal, shares models of churches that have great 
staffing structures that meet the needs of the congregation namely Concord Baptist 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. Most of the nine-community development corporations 
are facilitated from need-based programs, designed to make life better for the Bed-Sty 
community. Church demographics ste dluiosl identical to my context, with at least five 
generations of people serving and worship together. The staffing dynamic is a model of 
shared leadership, with pastor, assistant pastor, youth pastor, music ministers, and several 
administrative staff on payroll. 

Lay leaders care for the members through small groups. This model is beneficial 
for any Black church to consider as a role model for ministry that will meet the needs of 
the community with intentionality. Another church with a model of prayer and 
evangelism, they examine is Allen AME Church in Jamaica, New York, uses the 
principles of prayer and evangelism as their tools for spiritual synergy and community 
sensitivity. Exportable models of community emphasis help the Allen Church stay 


abreast of the needs of the people within their community context, which inspires the 
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vibrancy of the congregation. Tithing is the financial backbone of the church and federal 
funding under strict mandates is how they facilitate the need of the congregation and the 
community. 

Charles R. Foster, Professor Emeritus, Candler School of Theology, and Emory 
University, in his book, Educating Congregations: The Future of Christian Education . 
elaborates on the fragility of the Christian education in the postmodern culture. He argues 
that there are fundamental needs for reshaping how education in the church is being 
utilized. Old models of teaching have gone dated, loss of corporate memory, irrelevance 
of our teaching from the Bible, collapsing of the church’s educational strategy, and 
cultural captivity of the church education, all, end to need to readdress the education in 
the church. He suggests the need to transform this paradigm of teaching in church 
contexts, for the church is losing on the battlefield of the mind. 

Mindless Christianity is a farce, and Foster sees the need to “change the culture of 
Christian education in the church.” Centering on the liturgical seasons brings a cohesive 
bound with the contexts of the congregation in shared remembrance of the Christ event in 
history especially church history. The aberrant way the church does Christian education 
in the culture context today has no immediate impact upon its hearers. Churches seem to 
abate the passion needed to share new styles or forms of Christian education while using 
the Christian seasons as a core for understanding. Foster shares that a congregation needs 
consistency through formative events like paradigmatic, which establishes patterns for 
the lives of persons and groups. 

Occasional events intensify community identity and mission, illuminate 


community meanings, and energize community life. Unexpected events cut across the 
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grain of the congregation rhythms, yet they bring joy and sorrow, blessing, and suffering, 
yet they challenge the community core faith, which often concretizes the community. In 
these instances, education emerges, needs are met spontaneously, yet the education is 
shaped by the event itself. Foster say that the education of a community gives structure 
and momentum to its life involves three movements, preparation, engagement, and 
mutually critical reflection. Foster lays out an event-full education format for in a church 


context and emphases the following: 


1. Congregational education would focus primarily on two tasks. First the 
empowerment of participation of eh children, youth, and adults in worship and 
mission, the central actions of the church. Increase the ability of interaction of 
the children, youth, and adults to reflect critically on their involvement in 
worship and their commitment and involvement in God’s transformation of 
the world. 


2. Resources for congregation education, curriculum geared toward facilitating 
the knowledge and skills necessary, which afford critical reflection and 
preparation of the children, youth, and adults. 


3. Full-event education places the best person with gifts, graces, and talents, 
whenever and wherever, to facilitate the appropriate skills and knowledge 
necessary to the educational efforts in preparation and participation that 
allows critical reflection from children, youth, and adults. 


4. Event-full education would occur wherever and whenever the people of the 
congregation can be most efficiently gathered to prepare for and to reflect on 
their participation in worship and missions. 


5. Event-full education would occur whenever and wherever attention is given to 
the disciplined and orderly involvement of children, youth, adults, in 
occasions for teaching and learning to prepare them to participate in or reflect 
critically on events that call them into the transformational activity. of God. 


Delos Miles’s classic book, Master Principles of Evangelism: Examples from 
Jesus’s personal witnessing, offers some key insight into what he believes are the eight 


fundamental evangelistic approaches used buy Jesus to reach all people no matter their 
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station in society. The eight principles of evangelism he outlines in this text are dignity, 
enfleshment, uniqueness, opportunism, sharing, dependency, humor, and balance, each of 
these eight principles scripturally based with assimilation being the approach for validity. 
Paul often used the idea of becoming all things to all men that he might win Christ in the 
hearts of men, both gentile and the Jew. 

George G. Hunter’s classic work, The Contagious Congregation: Frontiers in 
Evangelism and Church Growth, suggested in 1979 that America needed a resurgence of 
evangelism for the Christian faith to stay alive and vibrant. He offered a new model of 
evangelism that would transcend time and space. He looked at the needs of humans, 
offered the deductive model for Christian witnessing, which begins with human motives, 
which have ethical principles that must be highly regarded and respected. Second, he 
talked about the need for an inductive model of Christian witnessing. This model moves 
from the particular to the general. It has four basic stages of development (1) The witness 
discovers or the other person shares some need that the gospel can meet with relevancy; 
(2) The witness share some point or facet of relevancy that is to meet that need through 
the gospel; (3) The witness appeals to the person for a commitment, a response to the 
facet of the gospel shared; (4) The witness knows that God will be involved in the 
process of evangelization, knowing everything depends the prompting of the Lord’s 
Spirit. 

Next he give the grace inductive model of Christian witnessing is designed to 
approach the human beings that are considered weak or on the lowest levels of Maslow’s 
hierarchy. Consider his suggestions; (a) establish a relationship built of trust with the 


individual, seeking to find a need the gospel can meet; (b) share and explain that facet of 
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the gospel and how it meets the relevant need of the person; (c) appeal to the person to be 
open to being receptive that facet of the gospel you shared at this particular in their life; 
(d) trust in that person to respond to God, and trust God to honor the process and the 
person will indeed taste the grace of God. 

The inductive mission model has three stages, which are sequential in contexts 
and operation, each need sought and the gospel is the remedy. The first way is to share 
certain Christological interpretation involving the Christian cause(s) of person in the 
sacred community. The second stage appeals to the person and suggest joining Christ in 
one of His causes. Finally, the reliance upon God to not let his Word come short of what 
it was sent forth to accomplish, the challenge is set before them to decide Christ. 

Walter Brueggeman’s book, Biblical Perspectives on Evangelism: Living in a 
Three-Storied Universe, describes evangelism as a drama with three scenes, from the 
back cover, God’s ultimate victory over chaos, evil, and death, the pronouncement of the 
victory, and its appropriation by those who hear that announcement. Brueggeman wrestle 
with the notion of evangelism, and church growth are synonymous. The church grows 
because more and more people change allegiance in a shifting society that has a 
technologically dynamic social order. He reasons that we need to recover gospel modes 
of discourse which are not materialistic, dogmatic, scholastic, or pietistic, but relentlessly, 
dramatic. Second, we must recover the focal drama of baptism, which is a subversive act 
of renunciation and embrace. 

Patricia Cranton’s, Professional Development as Transformative Learning: New 
Perspective for Teachers and Adults offers instrumental essentials for developing 


transformative leaders in our churches. Our churches are dying, stagnated and lethargic 
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due to leaders who are stifled in the transformative process. First, she considers epistemic 
perspectives meaning perspectives that pertain to knowledge, what we know, how we 
have come to know it, and how we use that knowledge. In every church subculture, there 
is basis for how knowledge obtained and processed through the community of faith. 
Secondly, sociolinguistic perspectives meaning perception that narrate to social norms, 
cultural codes, and the way we use language. Church codes are often linguistic dynamics 
of communication genres determine the transformation process. Thirdly, psychological 
perspectives pertain to understanding of themselves as individuals. 

George Barna of the Barna Group, and Harry R. Jackson, Jr., pastor of Hope 
Christian Church, Washington, D.C., collaborated in the highly acclaimed book, High 
Impact African American Churches: Leadership Concepts from Some of Today’s Most 
Effective Churches, shares some pointers that need mentioning here for the sake of 
information. They aim that in the black church (a) the pastor as primary agent of change; 
(b) the use of communication that inspires, reaches people where they are without being 
over-biblical, practical works; (c) they possess the mindset that leadership is not in a 
vacuum but a team context effort, reliance on the team is the key to their success; (d) the 
intentional refusal to micromanage the ministry; (e) they make investments in developing 
effective followers; (f) being impactful through collaboration; (g) the importance and 
significance of longevity, stability for a congregation is imperative its impact; (h) they 
stay always leading, always growing, which means staying relevant and finally; (4) 
building adaptable models that adjust to the cultural dynamics that effect the context of 


ministry, where flexibility is welcomed and celebrated. 
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Ed Stetzer and Mike Dodson offer great insight in Comeback Churches: How 300 
Churches Turned Around and Yours Can Too, examine the workings of once vibrant 
churches, who during the 80’s and 90’s saw declining membership and dwindling church 
impact come back to where they are today, growing, glowing, maturing and full of 
vitality spiritually. Consider some relative common threads, one being a new reliance 
upon the Holy Spirit’s leading. These churches realized that without the power and 
energy of the Holy Spirit, true comebacks was impossible. They also relied heavily on the 
authority of the scripture. Biblical leadership was vital to the changes that needed to be 
implemented. High priority and focus upon preaching and teaching. 

A return to understanding and performing the ordinances of the church; the 
creation of a covenant community, is where people are value and respected. These 
churches became intentional, yet they had focus not just on worldwide missions, but 
social justice, meeting human needs, and other activities that enhances the furthering of 
the gospel. A crucial point on page five, stands out with clarity and we quote, “if you 
focus your energies on copying someone else’s methodologies or programs, you will 
miss something crucially important...The Holy Spirit is empowering transformational 
leaders who demonstrate the kingdom of God in Unique ways in each different 
community. 

Gary L. McIntosh’s, Biblical Church Growth: How You Can Work with God to 
Build a Faithful Church, shares a unique approach to an updated viewpoint to help grow 
a healthy church culture. He suggests that when things are not working “mixing it” will 
create an atmosphere for new exciting ideas. He suggests in many instances, the structure 


that once built our great churches has not been updated with the cultural dynamics needed 
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to maintain vibrancy. Rigid forms often fall apart as they are not conducive to the flexible 
needs to handle the demands that ministry can have on a church and her context. The 
rapid changes that culture has on a church’s context, causes fear to be a detour for the 
rising needs to change and charter new ministry paradigms that will help in the 
development of rebuilding churches from the inside out and not from the inside inward. 

Incarnation happens when a church adapts itself in appropriate ways to its culture 
so that the culture will receive a hearing of the gospel. Life giving churches relate to their 
communities in culturally relevant ways. Biblical church growth takes place in churches 
that are indigenous to their mission field. They intentionally customize their worship, 
teaching, outreach, and ministries to their specific cultural and demographic settings by 
following the right philosophy: cultural relevance. 

In Search of Wisdom: Faith Formation in the Black church seeks to help us find 


wisdom for the black church’s spiritual formation. 


CHAPTER THREE 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 
Biblical Foundations 


These selected texts, Ezekiel 37:1-11 & Acts 2:12-15; 22-24; 29-36, inform the 
context of the writer and his specific context of ministry. The content of these texts, help 
the writer see this particular context as a congregation of people with misplaced hope. 
The promises of God from the Old Testament book of Ezekiel provides the possibility of 
newness, similar to the preaching in the valley of dry bones. Secondly, from a contextual 
perspective, in the New Testament book of Acts 2, the people ask, “what does all this 
mean?” After the Day of Pentecost, spiritual manifestation descended upon the people 
gathered for the feast. 

These texts together verify and validate the urgency of prophetic preaching; 
preaching that stirs the unconsciousness of people, unites them in a cohesive 
demographic, then purposely aligns them for ministry, while amplifying the reason for 
why prophetic preaching is vital to the needs unmet in society. These two texts when 
fully examined, will give new insight in addressing any church experiencing a lack of 
prophetic preaching, lagging enthusiasm for structured ministry, dwindling disconnected 
memberships, and misguided direction for their purpose as a church. These two texts 
shed new light on the active work and presence of the spirit of God, represented by the 


wind in the Old Testament and the sound of a mighty rushing wind (Holy Spirit), in the 
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New Testament. While we will not completely exhaust the depth of wisdom found in 
these two texts, what is presented reflect a glimpse of the possibility embedded within the 
bowels of the congregation. 

The sermons, given by Ezekiel and the Apostle Peter, gives hope, encouragement, 
clarity, unity, transformation, and power to the lives of their hearers. The content of these 
sermons as models for prophetic preaching, when examined, informs the post-modern 
Church how to remain relevant, relational, and resistant in the face of stagnation, 
depletion, and injustice in every shape or form. Each text offers its own unique approach 
to prophetic preaching for churches that are in need of synergy with the will of God. 

In the Old Testament, the dynamics of prophetic preaching is captured as God 
speaking through the prophet of God to the people of God. In the New Testament, God’s 
prophetic spirit resides in ordinary people, manifested by the fruit of the spirit in the 
preaching moment. There is a comparison of the dynamics each text offers as new insight 
emerges with a word study weaved within the texture of the presentation for each vital 


element. 


Ezekiel 37 1:1-11 


Historical Context, Dates, and Setting 


The historical context and setting of this writing is during an exile period for the 
nation of Israel. Ezekiel and his family were undoubtedly among the 8000 exiles taken to 
Babylon after the siege of Jerusalem in 598. Ezekiel had gone into Babylonian captivity 
in the second wave of deportation in 598 and evidently spent the remainder of his life 


among the exiles in Mesopotamia near the Chebar River, mentioned six times in Ezekiel, 
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which was undoubtedly one of the naharot babel waters of Babylon”! by which Judean 
exiles wept (Ps137: 1).* He is said to be about thirty years old during this time (if it is 
acceptable with the text 1:1). Most of his ministry, according to the oracles, took place 
between 593 and 585. The book of Ezekiel contains fourteen precise dates. According to 
these dates, Ezekiel’s ministry began in 593 BC and continued until 571 BC. There are 
some critical notions taken into consideration when looking for credibility to the writings 
attributed to Ezekiel. The following Ezekielian scholars briefly offer criticism to their 
findings and evaluation: Smend argues that the prophet himself composed the entire book 
of Ezekiel at one time during the 6th century BC. Cornhill also argues that Ezekiel 
composed the book. However, he posits that 1t was composed in many different stages. 
H6lscher states that it is a collection of oracles of the prophet Ezekiel, but that an editor 
wrote it in the 5th century BC. 

Against these views, Torrey writes that Ezekiel was written pseudonymously in 
230 BC. More recently, Zimmerli has argued that the book was composed by a school of 
prophets. Greenberg holds that Ezekiel, as the first writing prophet, composed the book 
himself. Block follows Greenberg’s argument by pointing out that the prophet was told to 
write by the Lord. The book 1s written in first person, and the style of the book may 
reveal the emotional duress of the author. Millard has shown that the practice of 
recording oracles directly after their delivery is well attested in the ancient Near East.’ 


Ezekiel is mentioned by name twice in the Bible (Ez 1:3; 24:24). The only other biblical 


1H. O. Thompson, The Anchor Bible Dictionary, Chebar, D. N. Freedman, ed. (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1992), 893. 


*R. B. Zuck, A Biblical Theology of the Old Testament (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1991), 365. 


5R. L. Meek, “Introduction to the Book of Ezekiel,” J. D. Barry & L. Wentz, eds., The Lexham 
Bible Dictionary (Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software. 2012). Electronic edition. 
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occurrence is in | Chronicles 24:16, where the name refers to a priest during the Davidic 
monarchy and is translated Jehezkel (KJV, NIV, NET, ESV). All that we know of 
Ezekiel is found in the prophetic book ascribed to him. Outside of the Old Testament and 
New Testament, Ezekiel is referenced in the Apocrypha and Josephus’ Antiquities of the 
Jews (which includes the intriguing statement, “Ezekiel ... left behind him in writing two 
books concerning these events” [10.5.1]; see Joyce, Ez 53). Some have argued that 
Josephus’ reference to two books supports the theory of an ancient text entitled 
Apocryphon of Ezekiel, to which early fragments have been attributed. Others believe 
these two books are reflected in a thematic division between chapters 1—24 and 25—48 of 
the biblical text. Early Jewish tradition recounts Ezekiel’s life in the first century AD 
work “The Lives of the Prophets,” stating, “He was from the district of Sarira, of the 
priests; and he died 1n the land of Chaldea in the time of the captivity, after uttering many 
prophecies to those who were in Judaea. He was slain by the leader of the Israelite exiles, 
who had been rebuked by him for his worship of idols; and they buried him in the field of 
Nahor.” However, the Rabbinic School of Shammai (1st—2nd century AD) did not accept 
Ezekiel’s book due to “discrepancies between Ezekiel’s cultic prescriptions and the 


Pentateuch.’” 
Critical Analysis of the Text 


Literary scholars have long struggled with the fragmented writings of the book of 
Ezekiel. The fall of Jerusalem in 586 BC is clearly the pivotal point in the book of 
Ezekiel. R. K. Harrison has proposed a twofold arrangement for the Book of Ezekiel. He 
leans heavily on the testimony of Josephus cited that Ezekiel left two books. These 


*“W.R. Osborne, “Ezekiel” J. D. Barry & L. Wentz, eds., The Lexham Bible Dictionary 
(Bellingham, WA: Logos Bible Software, 2012), para 3-4., Electronic edition. 
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originally independent productions have been combined, Harrison thinks, in the present 
book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1-23 constitute book 1, and chapters 24—48 constitute book 2. 
Harrison regards the mention of the prophet by name in chapter 24 as a clue that the 
second volume began with this chapter. The prophet is recommissioned (33:1—9) in the 
second book, and this is followed by release from the dumbness imposed at his initial 
commissioning (3:25f; 33:21f.). Whereas the first book speaks of the vengeance of God 
against his people, the second underscores his vindication through those same people.” 
Critics give Ezekiel low marks on literary style. His sentences are often long and 
involved. Ezekiel overloads his readers with tedious details and exhaustive redundancy. 
Specifically, the book of Ezekiel carries seven stylistic characteristics. First, the book 
places emphasis on the supernatural. Ezekiel claimed repeatedly that he was the recipient 
of divine communication. Second, Ezekiel contains highly idealistic coloring. The book 
is full of visions, allegories, and parables. Noted, his form of discourse was ideal for 
capturing the attention of reluctant listeners and impressing vividly upon their minds the 
truths of God. Third, the book makes extensive use of earlier scripture. Ezekiel certainly 
was acquainted with the Pentateuch. He knew the eighth century prophets—Hosea, Amos 
and Isaiah—as well as those of his own century—Jeremiah and Zephaniah. The fourth 
stylistic characteristic is a cosmopolitan outlook. This prophet exhibits a remarkable 
acquaintance with several foreign nations. Fifth, the book exhibits sophisticated diction. 
Ezekiel was an aristocrat, and this appears in his writing style. Sixth, originality of 


expression characterizes the book. A list of Hebrew verbs, nouns, and expressions 


“Ibid. 
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peculiar to Ezekiel could be produced. Seventh, in this book there is a deliberate 
redundancy. Ezekiel employed the technique of emphasis by repetition.° 

The canonicity of the Book of Ezekiel was one of five antilegomena—books 
spoken against—in the Hebrew canon. Certain rabbis were convinced that the teaching of 
the book was not in harmony with Mosaic Law. Rabbi Hananiah, however, vigorously 
defended the book before those who argued that it be removed from the canon. 
Hananiah’s effort at harmonization must not have satisfied all Jewish scholars. The 
Talmud states that when Elijah comes (cf. Mal 4:5) the discrepancies between Ezekiel 
and the Pentateuch would be explained.’ The Book of Ezekiel certainly belongs in the 
Bible. The book was included in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, which was 
initiated about 280 BC J peeping numbered Ezekiel among the books held sacred by the 
Jews in his day. The majority of rabbis defended the book against those who were 
concerned about the discrepancies with the Pentateuch. Ezekiel was listed among the 
canonical books in the Talmud. In Christian circles the canonicity of Ezekiel has never 
been seriously questioned.® The book dates in 1:1 according to the ruling years of 
Jehoiachin rather than of Zedekiah, suggesting that Ezekiel may have held out hope that 
the imprisoned king would one day return to rule. The discovery of a Babylonian tablet 
listing provisions for the support of Jehoiachin as a state prisoner confirmed what 2 Kings 


25:27—30 already hinted, namely that even the Babylonians considered Zedekiah to be 


°J. E. Smith, The Major Prophets: Old Testament Survey Series (Joplin, MO: College Press 1992). 
a , Ezekiel in Bible Study Textbook Series (Joplin, MO: College Press, 1979). 
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only the regent for the rightful Gag whom they held.” Although there is never mention of 
Jeremiah in the book of Ezekiel, there is much similarity of language and viewpoint, 
indicating Ezekiel’s deep debt to Jeremiah’s views. Jeremiah often consulted by the kings 
and their advisers, and so became politically prominent. Ezekiel lived only in exile and 
never dealt with a king. However, the noticeable thing is that the elders of the people 
came to consult with Ezekiel the prophetic voice of God (8:1; 14:1-3; 20:1; 33:30-31). 
These probably represented the governing body of the exilic settlements and thereby 
provided Ezekiel with a political platform. Since some communication with the homeland 
seemed to exist (cf. Jer 29; Ez 33:21), Ezekiel could have conveniently directed his 
message to both exiles and those still in Judah, especially in the period of Zedekiah’s 
reign. However, Ezekiel’s situation in exile pushed his concern beyond simply 
demanding loyalty to Babylon as the will of God, but toward a new concept of Israel that 
rejected the ambitions of political leaders in Jerusalem as expressions of the divine will. 
Instead, he demanded a community marked by faithful religious observance, 
ethical rigor, and a loyalty to God as the holy one of the universe, whether at home or in 
exile, whether independent or subjugated.'° The prophet declares with clarity about the 
work for the people of Lord, which God called for devotion, diligence, determination, 
and a defiant faith that would prevent them from pollution with intoxicating enticements 
of feeling defeated and depleted in exile. While in exile, God would show himself to be 
God, the director of all things and circumstances in the daily activities of their captive 


state. God used this grand opportunity, while in exile to supply his children with all they 


*Lawrence Boadt, “The Book of Ezekiel,” D. N. Freedman, Ed. The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary 
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would ever need. Exilic conditions were not without their piercing realities, yet God 
seems to thread the tapestry of this pericope with a prophetic Word. Ezekiel’s visions 
allowed him to see things other people did not normally see with their natural eyes, 


similar to Elisha in the Naming narrative.'! 
The Text of Ezekiel 


The fourteen focal verses of chapter eleven of Ezekiel’s prophecy, which is too 
extensive for this presentation, shape the framework for interrogations about why God 
leads him to a central place, labels it a valley of dry bones, directs the prophet to preach, 
then restores hope to a dysfunctional disconnected disobedient people. These verses 
helps, the writer see how vital it is to understand the urgency of prophetic preaching in 
and for all situation especially crises. Why does God lead him this way, was it for better 
viewing? What is the meaning of the movement back and forth amongst the bones; was 
this for a deeper understanding? What are the values and the significance of why God 
asks the prophet to give an assessment of what he sees is that a turning point in what can 
happen in the situation? Look at the sermon itself, its impactful brevity, the exegesis of 


the sermon, the structure, and concluding results, lends to this investigation and why? 
Lead by the Spirit of God 


Ezekiel shares metaphorically speaking, the hand of God was upon him. The term 
hand evokes images of both power and grace and in the English Bible, the word occurs 
1,800 times. The word hand denotes figuratively speaking, power and strength; authority, 


control, or possession; the right hand has two emerging images, one being prominence or 


''Zimmerli Walther, Ezekiel 2: 4 Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, Chapters 25- 
48. Trans. J.D. Martin (Hermeneia, PA: Fortress Press, 1983). 
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favored position, and the other images intense power and great strength.!* The prophet’s 
position in the center of the dry bones, gives him an elevated overview perspective. These 
bones like the nation (Jer 50:17; Mi 3:2-3) lacks the Spirit of God to come to life (Ez 
37:7); to destroy the bones is to remove all hope of return (Ez 37:11). 

The prophet’s assessment is the reality he faces when looking at this situation, 
here he cannot deny what he sees, nor can he falsify its stark reality. That reality places a 
burden upon the prophet’s heart to accept the harsh reality that this sttuation needs more 
help than he can offer and more aid than he can imagine. 

No true prophet can escape what James Earl Massey refers to as the burdensome 
joy of preaching, the text wrestles with you in the study and all during the week, and then 
to mount the sacred desk to preach that joyous burden is a heavy mandate.'* Yet 
sreachine prophetically becomes no easy task for the undertaking, which combats the 
postmodern over indulgence with a prosperity gospel that only offers sound bits of 
religiosity. 

According to Debra J. Mumford’s book, Exploring Prosperity Preaching: 
Biblical Health, Wealth, and Wisdom, all preachers of the prosperity gospel teach their 
hearers that God promises them wealth and good physical health.'" Mumford furthers 
help us to fully understand the position of the Hebrew prophets of old and bridges the gap 


to some degree with the urgency of prophetic preaching today, she says, “prophetic 


!2Tremper Longman, Leland Ryken, James Wilhoit C., Colin Duriez, Douglas Penney, and Daniel 
Reid, Dictionary of Biblical Imagery: An Encyclopaedic Exploration of Images, Symbols (Downers Grove, 
IL: Inter-Varsity Press, 1998), 114. 
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preachers in the past and continue today, to speak truth to about power while calling for 


reforms of systems, communities, and individual behavior. '® 


Walking Amongst the Bones 


God leads the prophet on a walk through the dry bones, in verse two, which 
suggests that the prophet needed to Hie able to feel within the atmosphere, the 
hopelessness in the midst of the bones. The importance of the walk is to get a better 
gauge of the urgency of the dilemma. Many references are made to bones in the Hebrew, 
great bones meant great strength, but they also meant the essence of the person or 
individual, the repository of the physical in (Jb 20:11; 37:17, 30), psychological, (Ez 
37:11) and spiritual health (Prv 3:8).'’ His description for the conditions of the bones 
suggest that they are absent of moisture, may have become baked by the sun in the 
openness of the valley, yet the condition of the bones implies that the bones where 
without connectivity and the fluid ability to move. Dryness also suggests that life was not 
in the bones. David helps us with his confessions: transgression causes the bones to be 
vexed, according Psalms 6:2; because of iniquity one’s bones can be consumed, Psalms 
31:10, no rest can be found in one’s bones because of one’s sin, Psalms 38:3. Yet within 
this vision of the prophet, he is still looking at Israel in reality as it relates to their relation 


with God while in captivity.'® 


Ibid. 
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The God Question 


God then interrogates the prophet in verse three about the plausibility of the bones 
being able to live. Yet God does not ask can they live again. God never tells him to 
examine the bones. The tension in this text beckons a timeframe of response. How long 
did it take the prophet to answer God’s piercing question? None suggested, however, his 
answer was of a certain caliber. God wrestles with the prophet about what he sees, and 
the prophet’s response is in the form praise and recognition about the ability of the all- 
knowing of God. The prophet’s assessment is critical to the need for what God has in 
mind next. The dialogue is critical to the continuation of the rest of the instructions. If the 
prophet answered based on his own ability, the possibility of the restoration of the bones 
becomes fully based upon human genius. If the prophet suggests anything, less than the 
sovereignty of God, then the prophet is left with devising a solution. What can the 
prophet offer to God, at this point, the situation from the prophet’s position is a bleak 
one; the valley is full of dry, scattered, disconnected bones. A remnant of what used to be 


is all that’s left for the prophet to deal with. 


The Ridiculous Instructions from a Sermon 


We know God asks the question, can “these bones live,” but then God tells the 
prophet to prophesy to the bones. A major difference from the prophecies that Ezekiel 
had been telling before and the prophesying he must do now. His former declarations 
were the forth telling, he is now seeing; yet he 1s now led to that dry valley he spoke 
would come to pass, and is given the words from God to speak over these dry bones. God 
tells the prophet to preach prophetically to this dry, disconnected, and disfigured 


situation. 
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This is not a political grass roots gathering. This is not a rally for social justice. 
This is not a march for fair employment and job equities. This is prophetic preaching 
energized and orchestrated by God. Many times the prophet must preach to the 
fragmentation in the lives of people while honestly bearing the marks of a fragmentized 
person internally while carrying the message of hope that has yet to fully redeem the 
areas of the prophet’s own burden. 

Ezekiel’s burden was to preach again, but this time the message from the message 
giver has drastically changed. The prophet must preach what God directs; with a trust and 
fidelity that is unwavering, seeking to rest is the confidence that God will see his own 
words return to him with the fruit he desires. 

The prophet has no control over the reactions to the preaching moment, which 
combats the notion of measuring the message effectiveness based upon emotional 
outbursts but one that causes a rattling sound. This sound is movement. The content of 
the opening of the sermon is power packed. The prophet’s instructions are to speak 
directly to the situation, Dry Bones, without any hint to sugarcoat what he sees. Now he 
tells them to listen to the Word of the Lord. 

The bones represent the children of Israel, correct, but even in their dry state, they 
can still hear. What else can this dry also mean? Could it mean alive but spiritually dead 
or dying, possibly. Yet what are they to hear? What is that word? It begins with, “God 
says!” A direct correlation to this argument is how the preacher must hear what God says. 
If the preacher does not hear from God, then how can they preach? Paul raised this 
question somewhat in Romans chapter ten, about the preacher being sent to preach a 


Word from the Lord that enlarges one’s faith. Yet Ezekiel shows us the power of the 
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prophetic voice, that direct assimilation between what the preacher sees in the context of 
the people and what God says about the future in that context of people. 

This generates the power of the sermonic moment and the lasting results of the 
preacher hearing what God says regardless of what he or she sees. When the preacher 
preaches prophetically what God says about restoration, it entails first breath, that notion 
of life and being, for without it all humanity is dead, yet spiritually one can be without it 
in them, and still be physically alive. God tells the prophet to preach to the dry bones 
about what is going to happen with them first, breath will enter. 

In the Hebrew, breath literally means ne8am4, which refers most commonly to the 
physical act of taking in air (from the verb naSam to breathe). The Hebrew word réah, 
range in meaning to include also wind, spirit, and disposition.!” Gathering from the 
meanings of breath noted, disposition suits this immediate entry, because of their 
scattered or disconnected position in the valley, disposition would suggests going from 
hopelessness to hopefulness because God will breathe upon them while reconnecting 
them to their purposeful posture. Disposition also infers outlook or perspective. It is only 
with the breath of God that they can live. 

The next phase, there is this noticeable from breath entering that will produce life 
to putting breath in you that will give life. How can this be? Because the spirit produces 
the attaching or connecting of tendons, which gives the strength to stand, according to 
Held, who suggests that the Hebrew montnayim refers to the strong musculature linking 


the upper body with the lower part and not loins.” After the body or structure comes 
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together, then flesh and skin comes to cover the bones, yet without life. Flesh and skin 
denotes identity, creativity, and distinction, distinguishing each person as individual 
intricacies weds together for unity. Can the congregation come together without being 
filled with the spirit, yes; yet the prophet 1s still to preach. 

Notice the I will’s of God, the dilas is to preach, but God does the activity in 
the bones, with the bones, and through the bones. Word of wisdom directs us to look into 
the process of all-prophetic preaching, God will stand juxtapose to his Word and not our 
words about his Word. When the preacher proclaims what God says to preach, the 
expectation of something happening can and will. The pivotal question that links this to 
the chosen New Testament scripture is the issues as to why do God restore them as his 
people in this exilic condition? So they will know that he 1s God. However, God wants to 
change how they see themselves in this exile environment. Prophetic preaching brings the 
awareness of God’s universal plan for healing and renewal without compromising the 
wrath of God against sin, no matter the shape, form, or fashion, God still deals with the 
sin problem mercifully with his children. 

Prophetic preaching drives the process of redemption, meaning the Word of God 
through the Spirit stirs the bones with optimism, advocating movement even without the 
breath within. The bones made a noise in a-dead place, a rattling sound, which came 
together for structure without any direction. Prophet preaching, infused by the power of 
God, directs the formation of what it sees. The power of this pericope is the obvious, the 
breath of the Spirit will make things move, but to move a congregation from a structured 
body to a spirit filling body of believers, takes the breath within to do that. The preacher 


must now preach to what he cannot see with the natural and trust the God of the 
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supernatural to do the unbelievable, preach to the four winds of the spirit to enter into 
these full-bodied hopeless people the breath of life which gives them the ability to move 
where God will direct them. The dynamic of this prophetic preaching to the winds or 
commanding the four winds of the spirit to enter these structured spirit-less bodies of 
people, suggests some unique notion that needs mentioning. The concept of this 
preaching to the winds offers a new dynamic for prophetic preaching, in that God must 
empower the preacher to command the delivery of the Spirit’s presence in the lives of the 
people. 

Does this equate to what 1s missing in the prophetic preaching of post-modernism 
today? Are people living without the presence of the Spirit active in their lives because 
the prophetic preacher has negated the possibility of this text being or becoming fully 
animated diligently in their particular context? Post-modern prophetic preachers focus 
heavily on the prosperity for spiritless people. Often neglecting to fully accept the state of 
reality in their congregation, they avoid or overlook asking God to breathe afresh into the 
lives of the people, in order to become capable of being their own active agents of their 


biblical health, wealth, and wisdom.’! 
The Background of Luke’s Book of Acts 


The Book of Acts, written by the physician Luke, remarkably chronicles the 
activities of the disciples as they begin a new life. The new life 1s a new direction, for the 
church to not be confined to an upper room, but to take the message of the redemption 
beyond the immediate region and ultimately to the world. Luke wrote to Theophilus to 


give him assurance about the things he has been taught (Lk 1:4). A major supposition of 
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that assurance is the recognition that God was at work in recent events, events that were 
in fulfillment of God’s promises (vv. 1-2). The two claimed aspects fulfilled, however, 
would be troubling: a dead Savior and a persecuted community of believers in God that 
included Gentiles, when Israel held the hope of the promise. 

Since the church was undergoing persecution, as Acts so vividly portrayed, 
Theophilus, or anyone like him, might have wondered if that persecution was God’s 
judgment on the church for being too racially broad with His salvation. Was God really at 
work in the church, and was Jesus really at the center of the plan? How did the promise 
become so broad and how could a dead Savior bring it to pass? Luke—Acts assured 
Theophilus that persecution of the church was not a sign of judgment. Instead, the 
persecution’s prophecy becomes a means by which the message could go out to even 
more people across the world. The work details how Jesus is at the center of God’s plan, 
a plan that anticipated not only His death, but also more significantly His resurrection- 
ascension to God’s right hand where He offers the benefits of salvation as Lord to any 
who come to Him. 

Thus, God and His activity are at the center of Luke—Acts.*” The author is referred 
to as Luke 1n what is known as the Muratorian fragment (about A.D. 170-175), and 
Irenaeus (Bishop of Lyons, wrote about 190 A.D.) definitely speaks of him as Luke who 
was “inseparable from Paul, and his fellow-worker in the Gospel”; his younger 
contemporaries, Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, assert the same, and it was not 
before the ninth century that the authorship was questioned. The first undoubted 
reference to the Acts occurs A.D. 177, in a letter of the Churches of Lugdunum (Lyons) 


22R. B. Zuck, A Biblical Theology of the New Testament (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishing, 1994), 
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and Vienna (Vienne) to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia, in which they describe a 
recent persecution, and say that their martyrs “prayed, like Stephen, the perfect martyr, 
‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” (cf. 7:60). 

Clement, Bishop of Rome at the end of the first century has the phrase “more 
gladly giving than receiving,” but considering the many collections of sayings of the Lord 
which undoubtedly existed from the earliest times, this cannot possibly prove a 
knowledge of Acts 20:35.”? The primitive Christian community was the main church of 
New Testament days. Its center was the first organized group of adherents in Jerusalem. 
The most important non-New Testament source is the Antiquities of Flavius Josephus 
(ca. 37—-ca. 100); specifically 20.200** and 18.63—64, if this so-called Testamentum 
Flavianum or parts of it are indeed authentic.” 

In the main, however, we must rely on New Testament sources 1n reconstructing 
the development and organization of the primitive Christian community, especially Acts 
(written.ca. 90), which contains traditions of high value, even though some contexts are 
enhanced and events harmonized. The crucifixion of Jesus was a decisive event that 
caused some of the disciples initially to leave Jerusalem. The resurrection appearances, 
however, showed that God not only raised Jesus from the dead, nevertheless identified 
him as the Messiah (Acts 2:32—36). The disciples gathered from these phenomena, which 
are probably visions, that Jerusalem would be the locus and center of God’s final 


manifestation eschatologically speaking. 
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Here they awaited the Parousia or returning of Christ as the Messiah of God’s 
coming kingdom and as King and Judge of Israel and all humanity (Acts 2:36; 3:20-21). 
In anticipation they received the pledge of the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:1-21), who also 
equipped them for a new direction in their mission for sharing the Good News. 
Expectation of the Lord’s return was an added incentive as the disciples sought to carry 
out the mission the Lord had laid upon them. The failure of the Parousia to occur 
immediately, however, dampened their initial enthusiasm, and when Jesus appearances 
ceased (see 1 Cor. 15:8). The idea of God’s kingdom gradually lost its eschatological 


coloring, and the concept of the church became more prominent.”° 


The Critical Question of Acts 2:12 


With the Spirit’s phenomenal manifestation, the crowd asks a critical question, 
“What does all that noise mean? This connects to the God question raised in Ezekiel 37 
why are these people acting so different or strange, and are they drunk? These powerful 
questions wrestle every week in the minds of many churchgoers, even long standing 
members. The issue whether or not their questions are adequately answered enough for 
transformational evidence in the daily activities of their lives places weight on a need 
often unmet. 

Prophetic preaching is conscious of the currency of the times, and then addresses 
those needs as the Lord lays the burden upon the heart of the preacher. This opens needed 
dialogue to what the preacher must stay tweaked to as they preach prophetically. There is 
a miserable commentary of an out of season message because the preacher failed to stay 
prophetically abreast of what God wanted said. The preacher who preaches prophetically 


26E Fahlbusch, & G. W. Bromiley, The Encyclopedia of Christianity, vol. 4 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, 2005), 355. 


ays) 


must keep a life style resonating a commitment to being available to the promptings of 
the Spirit, (non-negotiable speaking). This task is heavy, in that it pulls on all the inner 
core values of the preacher, while discipling and disciplining them to forge a cohesive 


personal devotion life to carry the message in its celebratory burden. 
Peter’s Explanation 


Peter’s response (Acts 2:14, 22, 29) remarkably resembles Ezekiel’s instruction, 
“Hear the Word of the Lord” (Ez 37:4, 9, 12) as he takes the helm with the eleven. The 
power of this 1s unexplainable to some degree, their standing with Peter, according to 
Kevin W. Cosby’s sermon who said, “Their unified effort of standing up with Peter help 
to authenticate that his truth was worthy to listen too. Cosby also asserts that when people 
stand with the prophetic voice it re-enforces the community’s acknowledgement of that 
voice.””” In Ezekiel, the prophet is the only one standing, but in Acts 2, Peter has 
company, which strengthens the prophetic voice in the community. 

What Ezekiel sees as an army without the inner spirit to move them until the 
indwelling, Peter with the eleven shows us the formation filled with the spirit, positioned 
to move in a new direction. This appeared drunkenness fulfills the prophecy of Joel 2:28- 
32, which reminds them of the connection to the Old Testament. Enhancing the picture of 
God’s design are those elements of the plan (hé bou 1é) that are called foreknown 
(proginésk6), foretold (eroksieanseliay; predestined (prooriz6, procheirizomai, and 


procheirotoned), promised (hé epangelia and epangelomai), ordained (tassO), or things 


“’Kevin W. Cosby, Installation message, “Stand with Your Pastor” Acts 2:14, preached at The 
Evergreen Baptist Church of Lawrenceburg, KY. Sept. 11, 2011. 
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that are worked out through God’s choice (hoizs).”* The connection of first mention 
fulfillment prophecy reminds the crowd that God is faithful to his word through his 
prophetic voice. What God says, 1s so imperative for the preacher’s prophetic notions and 


utterances to be clear that recognition goes to God for validating his purposes. 
Peter’s Sermon: This Jesus 


Prophet preaching in the postmodern era of today misses the notion that Peter’s 
sermonic presentation clearly outlines for our consideration. In Acts 2 verse 22, Peter 
identifies Jesus as the identifiable messiah, (pf. pass. as demonstrating approval, to show 
clearly to be genuine, endorse)” this Jesus as the liberator came to perform miracles, 
wonders, and signs, which God verified. Genesis 3:15 records the answer God gives for 
the restoration of humanity, the promise of a messiah, born of a woman. Abraham in 
Genesis 12:3 receives the promise of the coming messiah, which was to be born from his 
bloodline or his descendants. Moses declares in Exodus 12:46, is his description of the 
Passover lamb, which foreshadows the coming of the Messiah, has none of its bones 
broken and John 19:36, points out vividly that none of Christ’s bones were broken either. 
However Jesus was persecuted for being a messianic pretender, King of the Jews, a royal 
Messiah was the expected end as the new king to restore Israel’s independence and 


greatness (Mk 15:26).°° In verse 23, Jesus’ description as the ridiculed messiah, carries 


conviction to the ills of false organized religiosity, suggesting any undermining of 
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religio-political manipulation needs opposition by the prophetic voice without 
compromise. In verse 24-33a, Jesus becomes the resurrected Messiah, which fulfills 
Psalms 16:8-11 clearly. Peter clearly exegetes Psalm16: 8-11, he will die, but His body 
will not remain in the grave, he will be raised from the dead*! deepening the prophetic 
voice in the body of the sermon, homiletically constructing and cultivating the 
movements without abandoning the prophetic voice, as fulfilled right before the 
recipients understanding and acceptance. 

In verse 32b, Jesus becomes the exalted Messiah that releases the promise of the 
Paraclete, the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, that dynamic enabler beyond human genius and 
capacity. In verse 34-35, Jesus, by Davidic Psalms110: 1, referred to as the right hand 
Messiah whose enemies helped him be promoted to the right hand (authority) side of the 
throne of God. In verse 36, Jesus is the undeniable Messiah, (beyond doubt, for sure, 
certainty)°? who is also Lord, the one in charge. This type of rigorous effort of Peter to 
preach with prophetic thunder, both deep and wide is immeasurable. The sermon moves 
the hearers in verse 37, to be cut, pricked, or convicted in their hearts the seat of their 
emotions or the depths of their unconscious conscious. 

The ultimate question, “What must we do to be saved,” that’s what all this really 
is about, moving people to place that respond with accepting Christ into their lives and 


Lord and Messiah. 


SIF A. Schaeffer, The Complete Works of Francis A. Schaeffer: A Christian Worldview. 
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Personal analysis and application 


Initially, this was viewed as a means to finish an assignment, yet reading the texts 
again then several times more, then digging deeper into the context of the text, an 
arresting conclusion becomes evident, prophetic preaching is a burden. The vast 
possibility of being a vessel of preaching prophetically, summons deconstruction, 
reconstruction, and transformation of the writer. Deconstructing the false image of what 
preaching was from the viewpoint of a duty to the formation of a burden which calls forth 
the painful reality the preacher must see as reality, being capable to speak directly, 
identifying what the Lord wants spoken to his people about their lives. 

Learning how to hear God requires something from the preacher, their total being. 
Reconstruction takes precedence in re-establishing the voice of the prophet in the 
preaching moment. Learning to move from old notions of what prophetic preaching was 
for years requires reconstruction, rethinking, revisiting the sacred community or walking 
through the valleys of the lives to whom we serve to hopefully better preach, faithfully 
serve, and accurately access the reality to which they live with and address those realities 
with a Word from the Lord. 

Transformation, a hefty process, especially when lifestyle often challenges and 
opposes how one Is to preach prophetically to people while wrestling with internal issues 
as the vessel chosen by grace, utilized through mercy, sharpened through self-analysis, 
critiqued by scripture, yet fragile and vulnerable. Looking at both texts critically through 
self-examination, Ezekiel is painful, problematic, pressurized, passionate, and potent in 
his prophetic voice, yet he is fragile and fragmented. Peter’s sermon in Acts, restores 


hopeful affirmation in his prophetic voice, evidenced by others standing with him. 


a7 


Ezekiel has to stand alone, that often too familiar place for the postmodern prophetic 
preacher, whose pool for confirmation is empty to some degree. Yet the prophet follows 
God’s instructions, which 1s the heaviness that never leaves, for no prophet reaches the 
point of self-confidence to preach what he or she want to say, without full regard to what 
God wants said. In all cases, the preacher must prophetically rely upon the Spirit’s 


manifestation in the preaching moment internally and externally evident. 
Historical Foundations 


These selected texts, Ezekiel 37:1-11 & Acts 2:12-15; 22-24; 29-36, helps the 
context as a congregation of people with misplaced hope in the possibility of the newness 
that God promises from the Old Testament in Ezekiel’s preaching in the valley of dry 
bones, maybe due to the possibility of getting off track from the divine foundation of the 
church’s beginning. Secondly, the question raised in the New Testament from Acts of the 
apostles chapter two when the people asked, “what does all this means,” after the Day of 
Pentecost’s spiritual manifestation upon the people gathered for the feast. These texts 
together verify and validate the urgency of prophetic preaching; preaching that stirs the 
appeared unconsciousness of people, unites them in a cohesive demographic, then 
purposely aligns them for ministry, while amplifying the reason for why prophetic 
preaching is vital to the needs unmet in society. These texts when fully examined will 
give new insight as to how they both can address any church experiencing a lack of 
prophetic preaching with clarity, lagging enthusiasm for structured ministry, dwindling 
disconnected memberships, and misguided direction for their purpose as a church. 

These texts shed new light on the active work and presence of the spirit of God, 


represented by the wind in the Old Testament and the sound of mighty rushing wind, the 
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Holy Spirit in the New Testament. Although not completely exhausted, yet this 
presentation is only a glimpse of the possibility embedded within the framework 
presented. The sermons, given by both Ezekiel and the Apostle Peter, gives hope, 
encouragement, clarity, unity, transformation, and power to the lives of their hearers. 
Within the contents of these sermons being used as models for prophetic preaching, when 
examined they both informs the post-modernistic church context concerns for how to 
remain relevant to the currency of the times, relational to the congregation’s needs, and 
resistant to the redundancy of injustice in every shape or form. 

Each text offers in the NIV, its own unique approach to prophetic preaching, and 
deserving further explanation in light of any church context that needs synergy with the 
will of God. The dynamic of prophetic preaching itself lends to what is seen in the Old 
Testament as God speaking through the prophet of God to the people of God. In the New 
Testament, God’s spirit resides in the lives of the prophetic vehicle by the spiritual fruit 
they are manifesting in the preaching moment with a clearer understanding and the 
demonstration of the Spirit’s activity in their lives prophetically present. This effort 
dissects and examines in two sections: with the Old Testament being first, thoroughly 
interrogated, the prophetic prophesying or sermon preached, followed by the New 
Testament text fully investigated, with the apostle’s sermon evaluated. There is a 
comparison of the dynamics each text offers as new insight emerges with a word study 


weaved within the texture of the presentation for each vital element. 
Ezekiel 37 1:1-11 


The historical context and setting of this writing is during an exile period for the 


nation of Israel. Ezekiel and his family were undoubtedly among the 8000 exiles taken to 
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Babylon after the siege of Jerusalem in 598. Ezekiel had gone into Babylonian captivity 
in the second wave of deportation in 598 and evidently spent the remainder of his life 
among the exiles in Mesopotamia near the Chebar River, mentioned six times in Ezekiel, 
which was undoubtedly one of the “naharot babel” waters of Babylon” by which Judean 
exiles wept (Ps137:1). He is said to be about thirty years old during this time (if 1t 1s 
acceptable with the text 1:1) Most of his ministry, according to the oracles, took place 
between 593 and 585. The book of Ezekiel contains 14 precise dates. According to these 
dates, Ezekiel’s ministry began in 593 BC and continued until 571 BC. There are some 
critical notions taken into consideration when looking for credibility to the writings 
attributed to Ezekiel. 

The following Ezekielian scholars briefly offer criticism to their findings and 
evaluation: Smend argues that the prophet himself (Smend, Ezekiel, xxi) composed the 
entire book of Ezekiel at one time during the 6th century BC. Cornhill also argues that 
Ezekiel composed the book. However, he posits that it was composed in many different 
stages (Cornhill, Propheten Ezechiel). Hélscher states that it is a collection of oracles of 
the prophet Ezekiel, but that an editor wrote it in the Sth century BC (Hélscher, 
Geschichte, 114). Against these views, Torrey writes that Ezekiel was written 
pseudonymously in 230 BC (Torrey, Pseudo-Ezekiel). More recently, Zimmerli has 
areued that the book was composed by a school of prophets (Zimmerli, Ezekiel 1, 68- 
74). Greenberg holds that Ezekiel, as the first writing prophet, composed the book 
himself (Greenberg, Ezekiel 6:1090—1091). 

Block follows Greenberg’s argument by pointing out that the prophet was told to 


write by the Lord. The book is written in first person, and the style of the book may 
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reveal the emotional duress of the author (Block, Ezekiel 1-24, 20). Millard has shown 
that the practice of recording oracles directly after their delivery is well attested in the 
ancient Near East (Millard, “La prophétie”, 125-144). Ezekiel is mentioned by name 
twice in the Bible (Ez 1:3; 24:24). The only other biblical occurrence is in 1 Chronicles 
24:16, where the name refers to a priest during the Davidic monarchy and is translated 
“Jehezkel” (KJV, NIV, NET, ESV). All that we know of Ezekiel is found in the prophetic 
book ascribed to him. Outside of the Old Testament and New Testament, Ezekiel is 
referenced in the Apocrypha (e.g., Sir 49:8; 4 Mc 18:17) and Josephus’ Antiquities of the 
Jews (which includes the intriguing statement, “Ezekiel ... left behind him in writing two 
books concerning these events” [10.5.1]; see Joyce, Ezekiel, 53). 

Some have argued that Josephus’ reference to “two books” supports the theory of 
an ancient text entitled Apocryphon of Ezekiel, to which early fragments have been 
attributed (Wright, Wright, and Satran, The Apocryphal Ezekiel, 7-8). Others believe 
these “two books” are reflected in a thematic division between chapters 1-24 and 25-48 
of the biblical text (Greenberg, Ez 1-20, 3). Early Jewish tradition recounts Ezekiel’s life 
in the first century AD work “The Lives of the Prophets,” stating, “He was from the 
district of Sarira, of the priests; and he died in the land of Chaldea in the time of the 
captivity, after uttering many prophecies to those who were in Judaea. He was slain by 
the leader of the Israelite exiles, who had been rebuked by him for his worship of idols; 
and they buried him in the field of Nahor” (Torrey, The Lives of the Prophets, 37). 

However, the Rabbinic School of Shammai (1st—2nd century AD) did not accept 
Ezekiel’s book due to “discrepancies between Ezekiel’s cultic prescriptions and the 


Pentateuch” (Bullock, Introduction to the Prophetic Books, 239). 
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Critical Analysis of the text: Literary scholars have long struggled with the 
fragmented writings of the book of Ezekiel. The fall of Jerusalem in 586 BC is clearly the 
pivotal point in the Book of Ezekiel. R. K. Harrison has proposed a twofold arrangement 
for the Book of Ezekiel. He leans heavily on the testimony of Josephus cited that Ezekiel 
left two books. These originally independent productions have been combined, Harrison 
thinks, in the present Book of Ezekiel. Chapters 1—23 constitute Book 1, and chapters 24— 
48 constitute Book 2. Harrison regards the mention of the prophet by name in chapter 24 
as a Clue that the second volume began with this chapter. 

The prophet is recommissioned (33:1—9) in the second book, and this is 
followed by release from the dumbness imposed at his initial commissioning (3:25f: 
33:21f.). Whereas the first book speaks of the vengeance of God against his people, the 
second underscores his vindication through those same people. 

Critics give Ezekiel low marks on literary style. His sentences are often long and 
involved. Ezekiel overloads his readers with tedious details and exhaustive redundancy. 
Specifically, the Book of Ezekiel carries seven stylistic characteristics. First, the book 
places emphasis on the supernatural. Ezekiel claimed repeatedly that he was the recipient 
of divine communication. Second, Ezekiel contains highly idealistic coloring. The book 
is full of visions, allegories, and parables. Noted, his form of discourse was ideal for: 
capturing the attention of reluctant listeners and impressing vividly upon their minds the 
truths of God. Third, the book makes extensive use of earlier Scripture. Ezekiel certainly 
was acquainted with the Pentateuch. He knew the eighth century prophets—Hosea, Amos 
and Isaiah—as well as those of his own century—Jeremiah and Zephaniah. The fourth 


stylistic characteristic is a cosmopolitan outlook. This prophet exhibits a remarkable 
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acquaintance with several foreign nations. Fifth, the book exhibits sophisticated diction. 
Ezekiel was an aristocrat, and this appears in his writing style. Sixth, originality of 
expression characterizes the book. A list of Hebrew verbs, nouns, and expressions 
peculiar to Ezekiel could be produced. Seventh, in this book there is a deliberate 
redundancy. Ezekiel employed the technique of emphasis by repetition. 

The canonicity of the Book of Ezekiel was one of five antilegomena—books 
spoken against—in the Hebrew canon. Certain rabbis were convinced that the teaching of 
the book was not in harmony with Mosaic Law. Rabbi Hananiah, however, vigorously 
defended the book before those who argued that it be removed from the canon. 
Hananiah’s effort at harmonization must not have satisfied all Jewish scholars. The 
Talmud states that when Elijah comes (cf. Mal 4:5) the discrepancies between Ezekiel 
and the Pentateuch would be explained. The Book of Ezekiel certainly belongs in the 
Bible. The book was included in the Greek translation of the Old Testament, which was 
initiated about 280 B.C. Josephus numbered Ezekiel among the books held sacred by the 
Jews in his day. 

The majority of rabbis defended the book against those who were concerned 
about the discrepancies with the Pentateuch. Ezekiel was listed among the canonical 
books in the Talmud. In Christian circles the canonicity of Ezekiel has never been 
seriously questioned. The book dates in 1:1 according to the ruling years of Jehoiachin 
rather than of Zedekiah, suggesting that Ezekiel may have held out hope that the 
imprisoned king would one day return to rule. The discovery of a Babylonian tablet 
listing provisions for the support of Jehoiachin as a state prisoner (ANET, 308) confirmed 


what 2 Kings 25:27-30 already hinted, namely that even the Babylonians considered 
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Zedekiah to be only the regent for the rightful king whom they held. Although there is 
never mention of Jeremiah in the book of Ezekiel, there is much similarity of language 
and viewpoint, indicating Ezekiel’s deep debt to Jeremiah’s views. Jeremiah often 
consulted by the kings and their advisers, and so became politically prominent. 

Ezekiel lived only in exile and never dealt with a king. However, the noticeable 
thing is that the elders of the people came to consult with Ezekiel the prophetic voice of 
God (8:1; 14:1-3; 20:1; 33:30-31). These probably represented the governing body of the 
exilic settlements and thereby provided Ezekiel with a political platform. Since some 
communication with the homeland seemed to exist (cf. Jer 29; Ez 33:21), Ezekiel could 
have conveniently directed his message to both exiles and those still in Judah, especially 
in the period of Zedekiah’s reign. However, Ezekiel’s situation in exile pushed his 
concern beyond simply demanding loyalty to Babylon as the will of God, but toward a 
new concept of Israel that rejected the ambitions of political leaders in Jerusalem as 
expressions of the divine will. Instead, he demanded a community marked by faithful 
religious observance, ethical rigor, and a loyalty to God as the holy one of the universe, 
whether at home or in exile, whether independent or subjugated. 

The prophet declares with clarity about the work for the people of Lord, which 
God called for devotion, diligence, determination, and a defiant faith that would prevent 
them from pollution with intoxicating enticements of feeling defeated and depleted in 
exile. While in exile, God would show himself to be God, the director of all things and 
circumstances in the daily activities of their captive state. God used this grand 
opportunity, while in exile to supply his children with all they would ever need. Exilic 


conditions were not without their piercing realities, yet God seems to thread the tapestry 
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of this pericope with a prophetic Word. Ezekiel’s visions allowed him to see things other 
people didn’t normally see with their natural eyes, similar to Elisha in the Naaman 


narrative (Zimmerli, Ez 1, 42; 2 Kings 5:26), (Ez 1, 42; 2 Kgs 5:26). 
The Text of Ezekiel 


The fourteen focal verses of chapter eleven of Ezekiel’s prophecy, which is too 
extensive for this presentation, shape the framework for interrogations about why God 
leads him to a central place, labels it a valley of dry bones, directs the prophet to preach, 
then restores hope to a dysfunctional disconnected disobedient people. These verses 
helps, the writer see how vital it is to understand the urgency of prophetic preaching in 
and for all situation especially crises. Why does God lead him this way, was it for better 
viewing? What is the meaning of the movement back and forth amongst the bones, was 
this for a deeper understanding? What is the value and the significance of why God asks 
the prophet to give an assessment of what he sees, is that a turning point in what can 
happen in the situation? Look at the sermon itself, its impactful brevity, the exegesis of 


the sermon, the structure, and concluding results, lends to this investigation and why? 
Lead by the Spirit of God 


Ezekiel shares metaphorically speaking, the hand of God was upon him. The term 
hand evokes images of both power and grace and in the English Bible, the word occurs 
1,800 times. The word hand denotes figuratively speaking, power and strength; authority, 
control, or possession; the right hand has two emerging images, one being prominence or 
favored position, and the other images intense power and great strength. The prophet’s 


position in the center of the dry bones, gives him an elevated overview perspective. These 
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bones like the nation (Jer 50:17; Mic 3:2-3) lacks the Spirit of God to come to life (Ez 
37:7); to destroy the bones is to remove all hope of return (Ez 37:11). The prophet’s 
assessment is the reality he faces when looking at this situation, here he cannot deny what 
he sees, nor can he falsify its stark reality. That reality places a burden upon the prophet’s 
heart to accept the harsh reality that this situation needs more help than he can offer and 
more aid than he can imagine. 

No true prophet can escape what James Earl Massey refers to as the “burdensome 
joy of preaching,” the text wrestles with you in the study and all during the week, and 
then to mount the sacred desk to preach that joyous burden is a heavy mandate. Yet 
preaching prophetically becomes no easy task for the undertaking, which combats the 
postmodern over indulgence with a prosperity gospel that only offers sound bits of 
religiosity. According to Debra J. Mumford’s book, Exploring Prosperity Preaching: 
Biblical Health, Wealth, and Wisdom, says that all preachers of the prosperity gospel 
teach their hearers that God promises them wealth and good physical health. Mumford 
furthers help us to fully understand the position of the Hebrew prophets of old and 
bridges the gap to some degree with the urgency of prophetic preaching today, she says, 
“that prophetic preachers in the past and continue today, to speak truth to about power 


while calling for reforms of systems, communities, and individual behavior. 
Walking Amongst the Bones 


God leads the prophet on a walk through the dry bones, in verse two, which 
suggests that the prophet needed to be able to feel within the atmosphere, the 
hopelessness in the midst of the bones. The importance of the walk is to get a better 


gauge of the urgency of the dilemma. Many references are made to bones in the Hebrew, 
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great bones meant great strength, but they also meant the essence of the person or 
individual, the repository of the physical in (Jb 20:11; 37:17, 30), psychological, (Ez 
37:11) and spiritual health (Prv 3:8). His description for the conditions of the bones 
suggest that they are absent of moisture, may have become baked by the sun in the 
openness of the valley, yet the condition of the bones implies that the bones where 
without connectivity and the fluid ability to move. Dryness also suggests that life was not 
in the bones. David helps us with his confessions: transgression causes the bones to be 
vexed (Ps 6:2); because of iniquity one’s bones can be consumed (Ps 31:10), no rest can 
be found in one’s bones because of one’s sin (Ps 38:3). Yet within this vision of the 
prophet, he is still looking at the Israel in réality as it relates to their relation with God 


while in captivity. 
The God Question 


God then interrogates the prophet in verse three about the plausibility of the bones 
being able to live. Yet God does not ask can they live again? God never tells him to 
examine the bones. The tension in this text beckons a timeframe of response. How long 
did it take the prophet to answer God’s piercing question? None suggested, however, his 
answer was of a certain caliber. God wrestles with the prophet about what he sees, and 
the prophet’s response is in the form of praise, and recognition about the ability of the all- 
knowing of God. The prophet’s assessment is critical to the need for what God has in 
mind next. The dialogue is critical to the continuation of the rest of the instructions. If the 
prophet answered based on his own ability, the possibility of the restoration of the bones 
becomes fully based upon human genius. If the prophet suggests anything, less than the 


sovereignty of God, then the prophet is left with devising a solution. What can the 
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prophet offer to God, at this point, the situation from the prophet’s position is a bleak 
one; the valley is full of dry, scattered, disconnected bones. A remnant of what used to be 


is all that’s left for the prophet to deal with. 
The Ridiculous Instructions from a Sermon 


We know God asks the question, can “these bones live,” but then, God tells the 
prophet to prophesy to the bones. A major difference existed from the prophecies that 
Ezekiel had been telling before and the prophesying he must now share. His former 
declarations were the forth telling, he is now seeing; yet he is now led to that dry valley 
he spoke would come to pass, and is given the words from God to speak over these “dry 
bones.” God tells the prophet to preach prophetically to this dry, disconnected, and 
disfigured situation. This is not a political grass roots gathering. This is not a rally for 
social justice. This is not a march for fair employment and job equities. This is prophetic 
preaching energized and orchestrated by God. Many times the prophet must preach to the 
fragmentation in the lives of people while honestly bearing the marks of a fragmentized 
person internally while carrying the message of hope that has yet to fully redeem the 
areas of the prophet’s own burden. 

Ezekiel’s burden was to preach again, but this time the message from the message 
giver has drastically changed. The prophet must preach what God directs with a trust and 
fidelity that is unwavering, seeking to rest is the confidence that God will see his own 
words return to him with the fruit he desires. The prophet has no control over the 
reactions to the preaching moment, which combats the notion of measuring the message 
effectiveness based upon emotional outbursts but one that causes a rattling sound. This 


sound is movement. The content of the opening of the sermon is power packed. The 
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prophet’s instructions are to speak directly to the situation, dry bones, without any hint to 
sugarcoat what he sees. 

Now he tells them to listen to the Word of the Lord. The bones, represent the 
children of Israel, correct, but even in their dry state, they can still hear. What else can 
this dry also mean? Could it mean alive but spiritually dead or dying, possibly. Yet what 
are they to hear? What is that word? It begins with, “God says!” A direct correlation to 
this argument is how the preacher must hear what God says. If the preacher does not hear 
from God, then how can they preach? Paul raised this question somewhat in Romans 
chapter ten, about the preacher being sent to preach a Word from the Lord that enlarges 
one’s faith. Yet Ezekiel shows us the power of the prophetic voice, that direct 
assimilation between what the preacher sees in the context of the people and what God 
says about the future in that context of people. 

This generates the power of the sermonic moment and the lasting results of the 
preacher hearing what God says regardless of what he or she sees. When the preacher 
preaches prophetically what God says about restoration, it entails first breath, that notion 
of life and being, for without it all humanity is dead, yet spiritually one can be without it 
in them, and still be physically alive. God tells the prophet to preach to the dry bones 
about what is going to happen with them first, breath will enter. In the Hebrew, breath 
literally means nesama, which refers most commonly to the physical act of taking in air 
(from the verb naSam “to breathe”). Hebrew riiah, ranging in meaning to include also 
“wind,” “spirit,” and “disposition.” Gathering from the een of “breath” noted, 
“disposition” suits this immediate entry, because of their scattered or disconnected 


position in the valley, disposition would suggests going from hopelessness to hopefulness 
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because God will breathe upon them while reconnecting them to their purposeful posture. 
Disposition also infers outlook or perspective. It is only with the breath of God that they 
can live. 

The next phase, there is this noticeable from “breath entering” that will produce 
life to putting “breath in you” that will give life. How can this be? Because the spirit 
produces the attaching or connecting of tendons, which gives the strength to stand, 
according to Held, who suggests that the Hebrew “montnayim” refers to the strong 
musculature linking the upper body with the lower part and not “loins.” After the body or 
structure comes together, then flesh and skin comes to cover the bones, yet without life. 
“Flesh and skin” denotes identity, creativity, and distinction, distinguishing each person 
as individual intricacies weds together for unity. 

Can the congregation come together without being filled with the spirit, yes; yet 
the prophet is still to preach. Notice the “I will” of God, the prophet is to preach, but God 
does the activity in the bones, with the bones, and through the bones. Word of wisdom 
directs us to look into the process of all-prophetic preaching, God will stand juxtapose to 
his Word and not our words about his Word. When the preacher proclaims what God says 
to preach, the expectation of something happening can and will. The pivotal question that 
links this to the chosen New Testament scripture is the issue as to why does God restore 
them as his people in this exilic condition?, so they will know that he is God. However, 
God wants to change how they see themselves in this exile environment. 

Prophetic preaching brings the awareness of God’s universal plan for healing and 
renewal without compromising the wrath of God against sin, no matter the shape, form, 


or fashion, God still deals with the sin problem mercifully with his children. Prophetic 
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preaching drives the process of redemption, meaning the Word of God through the Spirit 
stirs the bones with optimism, advocating movement even without the breath within. The 
bones made a noise in a dead place, a rattling sound, which came together for structure 
without any direction. Prophet preaching, infused by the power of God, directs the 
formation of what it sees. 

_The power of this pericope is the obvious, the breath of the Spirit will make things 
move, but to move a congregation from a structured body to a spirit filling body of 
believers, it takes the breath within to do that. The preacher must now preach to what he 
cannot see with the natural and trust the God of the supernatural to do the unbelievable, 
preach to the four winds of the spirit to enter into these full-bodied hopeless people the 
breath of life which gives them the ability to move where God will direct them. The 
dynamic of this prophetic preaching to the winds or commanding the four winds of the 
spirit to enter these structured spirit-less bodies of people, suggests some unique notion 
that needs mentioning. The concept of this preaching to the winds offers a new dynamic 
for prophetic preaching, in that God must empower the preacher to command the delivery 
of the Spirit’s presence in the lives of the people. Does this equate to what is missing in 
the prophetic preaching of post-modernism today? 

Are people living without the presence of the Spirit active in their lives because 
the prophetic preacher has negated the possibility of this text being or becoming fully 
animated diligently in their particular context? Post-modern prophetic preachers focus 
heavily on the prosperity for spiritless people. Often neglecting to fully accept the state of 


reality in their congregation, they avoid or overlook asking God to breathe afresh into the 
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lives of the people, in order to become capable of being their own active agents of their 


biblical health, wealth, and wisdom, (which bears the title of Debra Mumford’s book.) 
The Background of Luke’s Book of Acts 


The Book of Acts, written by the physician Luke, remarkably chronicles the 
activities of the disciples as they begin a new life. The new life is a new direction, for the 
church to not be confined to an upper room, but to take the message of the redemption 
beyond the immediate region and ultimately to the world. Luke wrote to Theophilus to 
give him assurance about the things he has been taught (Lk 1:4). A major supposition of 
that assurance is the recognition that God was at work in recent events, events that were 
in fulfillment of God’s promises (vv. 1—2). The two claimed aspects fulfilled, however, 

would be troubling: a dead Savior and a persecuted community of believers in God that 
included Gentiles, when Israel held the hope of the promise. 

Since the church was undergoing persecution, as Acts so vividly portrayed, 
Theophilus, or anyone like him, might have wondered if that persecution was God’s 
judgment on the church for being too racially broad with His salvation. Was God really at 
work in the church, and was Jesus really at the center of the plan? How did the promise 
become so broad and how could a dead Savior bring it to pass? Luke—Acts assured 
Theophilus that persecution of the church was not a sign of judgment. Instead, the 
persecution’s prophecy becomes a means by which the message could go out to even 
more people across the world. The work details how Jesus is at the center of God’s plan, 
a plan that anticipated not only His death, but also more significantly His resurrection- 
ascension to God’s right hand where He offers the benefits of salvation as Lord to any 


who come to Him. Thus, God and His activity are at the center of Luke—Acts. 
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The author is referred to as Luke in what is known as “the Muratorian fragment” 
(about A.D. 170-175), and Irenaeus (Bishop of Lyons, wrote about 190 A.D.) definitely 
speaks of him as Luke who was “inseparable from Paul, and his fellow-worker in the 
Gospel”; his younger contemporaries, Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian, assert the 
same, and it was not before the ninth century that the authorship was questioned. The first 
undoubted reference to the Acts occurs A.D. 177, in a letter of the Churches of 
Lugdunum (Lyons) and Vienna (Vienne) to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia, in which 
they describe a recent persecution, and say that their martyrs “prayed, like Stephen, the 
perfect martyr, ‘Lord, lay not this sin to their charge, ” (cf. 7:60). 

Clement, Bishop of Rome at the end of the first century has the phrase “more 
gladly giving than receiving,” but considering the many collections of “sayings of the 
Lord” which undoubtedly existed from the earliest times, this cannot possibly prove a 
knowledge of Acts 20:35. The primitive Christian community was the main church of 
New Testament days. Its center was the first organized group of adherents in Jerusalem. 
The most important non-New Testament source is the Antiquities of Flavius Josephus 
(ca. 37—ca. 100); specifically 20.200 and 18.63-64, if this so-called Testamentum 
Flavianum or parts of it are indeed authentic. 

In the main, however, we must rely on New Testament sources in reconstructing 
the development and organization of the primitive Christian community, especially Acts 
(written ca. 90), which contains traditions of high value, even though some contexts are 
enhanced and events harmonized. The crucifixion of Jesus was a decisive event that 
caused some of the disciples initially to leave Jerusalem. The resurrection appearances, 


however, showed that God not only raised Jesus from the dead, nevertheless identified 
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him as the Messiah (Acts 2:32—36). The disciples gathered from these phenomena, which 
are probably visions, that Jerusalem would be the locus and center of God’s final 
manifestation eschatologically speaking. Here they awaited the “Parousia” or returning of 
Christ as the Messiah of God’s coming kingdom and as King and Judge of Israel and all 
humanity (Acts 2:36; 3:20—21). In anticipation they received the pledge of the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 2:1—21), who also equipped them for a new direction in their mission for sharing 
the Good News. 

Expectation of the Lord’s return was an added incentive as the disciples sought to 
carry out the mission the Lord had laid upon them. The failure of the Parousia to occur 
immediately, however, dampened their initial enthusiasm, and when the Jesus 
appearances ceased (see 1 Cor 15:8). The idea of God’s kingdom gradually lost its 


eschatological coloring, and the concept of the church became more prominent. 
The Critical Question of Acts 2:12 


With the Spirit’s phenomenal manifestation, the crowd asks a critical question, 
“What does all that “noise” means? This connects to the “God question” raised in Ezekiel 
37 why are these people acting so different or strange, and are they drunk? These 
powerful questions wrestle every week in the minds of many churchgoers, even long 
standing members. The issue whether or not their questions are adequately answered 
enough for transformational evidence in the daily activities of their lives places weight on 
a need often unmet. Prophetic preaching is conscious of the currency of the times, then 
addresses those needs as the Lord lays the burden upon the heart of the preacher. This 
opens needed dialogue to what the preacher must stay tweaked to as they preach 


prophetically. 
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There is a miserable commentary of an out of season message because the 
preacher failed to stay prophetically abreast of what God wanted said. The preacher who 
preaches prophetically must keep a life style resonating a commitment to being available 
to the promptings of the Spirit, (non-negotiable speaking). This task is heavy, in that it 
pulls on all the inner core values of the preacher, while discipling and disciplining them 


to forge a cohesive personal devotion life to carry the message in its celebratory burden. 
Peter’s Explanation 


Peter’s response (Acts 2:14, 22, 29) remarkably resembles Ezekiel’s instruction, 
“Hear the Word of the Lord” (Ez 37:4, 9, 12) as he takes the helm with the eleven. The 
power of this 1s unexplainable to some degree, their standing with Peter, according to 
Kevin W. Cosby’s sermon who said, “Their unified effort of standing up with Peter help 
to authenticate that his truth was worthy to listen too. Cosby also asserts that when people 
stand with the prophetic voice it re-enforces the community’s acknowledgement of that 
voice.” In Ezekiel, the prophet is the only one standing but in Acts 2, Peter has company, 
which strengthens the prophetic voice in the community. What Ezekiel sees as an army 
without the inner spirit to move them until the indwelling, Peter with the eleven shows us 
the formation filled with the spirit, positioned to move in a new direction. This appeared 
drunkenness fulfills the prophecy of Joel 2:28-32, which reminds them of the connection 
to the Old Testament. Enhancing the picture of God’s design are those elements of the 
plan (hé bou 1é) that are called “foreknown” (progindskS), “foretold” (prokatangell5), 
“predestined” (prooriz6, procheirizomai, and procheirotoned), “promised” (hé epangelia 
and epangelomai), ordained (tass6), or things that are “worked out through God’s choice” 


(hoizo). The connection of first mention fulfillment prophecy reminds the crowd that God 


ve: 


is faithful to his word through his prophetic voice. What God says, is so imperative for 
the preacher’s prophetic notions and utterances to be clear that recognition goes to God 


for validating his purposes. 
Peter’s Sermon: This Jesus 


Prophet preaching as transformative ministry in the postmodern era of today 
misses the notion that Peter’s sermonic presentation clearly outlines for our 
consideration. In Acts 2 verse 22, Peter identifies Jesus as the “identifiable messiah,” (pf. 
pass. as demonstrating approval, to show clearly to be genuine, endorse) (“this Jesus’’) as 
the liberator came to perform miracles, wonders, and signs, which God verified. Genesis 
3:15 records the answer God gives for the restoration of humanity, the promise of a 
messiah, born of a woman. 

Abraham in Genesis 12:3 receives the promise of the coming messiah, which was 
to be born from his bloodline or his descendants. Moses declares in Exodus 12:46, is his 
description of the Passover lamb, which foreshadows the coming of the Messiah, has 
none of its bones broken and John 19:36, points out vividly.that none of Christ’s bones 
were broken either. However Jesus was persecuted for being a messianic pretender, 
“King of the Jews,” a royal Messiah was the expected end as the new king to restore 
Israel’s independence and greatness (Mk 15:26). In verse 23, Jesus’ description as the 
ridiculed messiah, carries conviction to the ills of false organized religiosity, suggesting 
any undermining of religio-political manipulation needs opposition by the prophetic 
voice without compromise. 

In verse 24-33a, Jesus becomes the resurrected messiah, which fulfills Psalms 


16:8-11 clearly. Peter clearly exegetes Psalm16: 8-11, he will die, but His body will not 
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remain in the grave, he will be raised from the dead deepening the prophetic voice in the 
body of the sermon, homiletically constructing and cultivating the movements without 
abandoning the prophetic voice, as fulfilled right before the recipients understanding and 
acceptance. In verse 32b, Jesus becomes the exalted messiah that releases the promise of 
the Paraclete, the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, that dynamic enabler beyond human genius 
and capacity. 

In verse 34-35, Jesus, by Davidic Psalms110: 1, referred to as the “right hand 
messiah” whose enemies helped him be promoted to the right hand (authority) side of the 
throne of God. In verse 36, Jesus is the “undeniable Messiah,” (beyond doubt, for sure, 
certainty) who is also Lord, the one in charge. This type of rigorous effort of Peter to 
preach with prophetic thunder, both deep and wide is immeasurable. The sermon moves 
the hearers in verse 37, to be cut, pricked, or convicted in their “hearts” the seat of their 
emotions or the depths of their unconscious conscious. The ultimate question, “What 
must we do to be saved,” that’s what all this really is about, moving people to place that 


respond with accepting Christ into their lives and Lord and Messiah. 
Personal Analysis and Application 


J initially viewed this as a means to finish an assignment, yet reading the texts 
again then several times more, then digging deeper into the contextuality of the text, an 
arresting conclusion becomes evident, prophetic preaching is a burden. The vast 
possibility of being a vessel of preaching prophetically, summons deconstruction, 
reconstruction, and transformation. Deconstructing the false image of what preaching was 
from the viewpoint of a duty to the formation of a burden which calls forth the painful 


reality the preacher must see as reality, being capable to speak directly, identifying what 


Th 


the Lord wants spoken to his people about their lives. Learning how to hear God requires 
something from the preacher, their total being. Reconstruction takes precedence in re- 
establishing the voice of the prophet in the preaching moment. Learning to move from 
old notions of what prophetic preaching was for years requires reconstruction, rethinking, 
revisiting the sacred community or walking through the valleys of the lives to whom we 
serve to hopefully better preach, faithfully serve, and accurately access the reality to 
which they live with and address those realities with a Word from the Lord. 
Transformation, a hefty process, especially when lifestyle often challenges and 
opposes how one is to preach prophetically to people while wrestling with internal issues 
as the vessel chosen by grace, utilized through mercy, sharpened through self-analysis, 
critiqued by scripture, yet fragile and vulnerable. Looking at both texts critically through 
self-examination, Ezekiel is painful, problematic, pressurized, passionate, and potent in 
_ his prophetic voice, yet he is fragile and fragmented. Peter’s sermon in Acts, restores 
hopeful affirmation in his prophetic voice, evidenced by others standing with him. 
Ezekiel has to stand alone, that often too familiar place for the postmodern prophetic 
preacher, whose pool for confirmation is empty to some degree. Yet the prophet follows 
God’s instructions, which is the heaviness that never leaves, for no prophet reaches the 
point of self-confidence to preach what he or she want to say, without full regard to what 
God wants said. In all cases, the preacher must prophetically rely upon the Spirit’ s 


manifestation in the preaching moment internally and externally evident. 
Theological Foundations 


In this section, the writer discusses across textually with theologians their 


theological foundations, their credible arguments, and their persuasions to which they lay 
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hold as to how to address dying, stagnated, and lethargic African American congregations 
from a liberation theological view, with a black liberation theological vantage point, 
coupled to a liberation Christology, with a pneumatological dependency, for a holistic 
perspective. These writers will be in a cross-dialectical conversation from their historical 
perspectives with more updated perspectives that offer insights to some present realities. 
Experts will converse from their fields of study, while researchers of modern day 
measurements will inform us as to possibly why African American churches trend 
towards these conditions. 

These specific experts lend insight to some possible corrective measures, where 
applicable, if not too late for churches and congregations to be re-established again with 
the vibrancy needed to sustain relevancy in the community with which they are located 
contextually speaking. This imperative sets the tone for a workable theology that lends 
itself towards a liberation hermeneutic lens as it addresses the needs of people. 

The summation will prove to tie all these perspectives into a cohesive synergy 
that proposes the need for some clear theological underpinnings, prophetic preaching, 
that stirs the spirit to activate the movement towards change, and where didactic teaching 
can develop transformation to its recipients and will prove beneficial to African 


American churches specifically, and others generally to their contextual complexion. 
Liberation Theology 


Historically speaking, liberation theology is not necessarily a theology originated 
in the black theological context, it hails from the Latin world, and the father for this 
theological perspective is Gustavo Gutierrez. While his theology basis in the recognition 


of the poor in Lain America, he thoroughly understands the life of being poor in general, 
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and the injustice associated with being poor. Gutierrez brings to light the reality that poor 
people have struggles that often are not their own doing. This is actually his Christian 
response to an injustice that affects the lives of marginalized person in Latin America and 
those of other ethnic groups as well. What he offers is the reality that being poor is a sin 
that imposes upon people due to from infrastructures within society designed to exploit 
them. The Christ of the historical biblical text functioned in direct opposite context with 
the norms of his day and set the church ablaze with sensitivity to the poor, marginalized, 


and the disenfranchised. 
Background Perspectives 


Gutierrez first hand knows this reality, born in Lima, Peru on June 8, 1928 to a poor 
urban worker and an uneducated mother. During his tender years of age six to twelve, he 
suffered from a chronic bone infection called osteomyelitis, which kept him primarily 
bed-ridden for six years of his life. His disability, his poor working class upbringing, his 
race of being a Quechuan Indian, plainly identified him as a member of the poor and the 
oppressed in Peru.*? 

As a medical student in his early twenties, he became very active in the social 
action of the Catholic Church, serving as of the president of the Catholic Action 
Movement, an organization that sought to be proactive in spiritual renewal, evangelism, 
and social action issues. He left the medical pursuance in 1950, to join the priesthood. In 
1951-1955, he studied philosophy and psychology at the University of Louvain in 


Belgium, where he wrote his thoughtful thesis on Sigmund Freud. He furthered his 


33Eddy Jose Muskus, The Origins and Early Development of Liberation Theology in America, 
(Atlanta, Georgia: Paternoster Press, 2002), 3. 
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studies at the University of Lyons in France, where he received his Ph.D. in Theology in 
1959. 

At both universities, Karl Marx was a dominant figure in his studies, although the 
Vatican at that time denounced such things as Marxism, Freudianism, and the 
evolutionary theories. In 1959, Gutierrez returned to Lima, where became the pastor of a 
parish and worked as a tutor in the Department of Theology and Social Sciences at the 
Catholic University of Lima. The Peru, Gutierrez returned to was not the one he 
remembered growing up, this was now a nation of enormous uncultured economic 
inequality, with an estimated top five percent of the population controlling the economic 
wealth of forty-five percent of the country.** This proves his validity to see liberation 
theology as a means to heal people’s lives with salvific overtones, no theology is valid if 
the theology’s tenants not centered in the liberation of those held captive by systemic 
infrastructure evils. 

Hurting people identify with the hurts of others when healing is available for all. 
Only the selfish and self-centered can find reason to keep others in bondage. What most 
dying, stagnated, and lethargic churches, has, as the common denominator is internal 
bondage that handcuffs the creativity and positive influence by the masses for the church 
at large. Later in this document, we will discover the synergy that binds these theological 
perspectives together for a viable resolution that is transformative in epitome but 


pragmatic in application. 


“Peter Flindell Klaren, Peru: Society and Nationhood in the Andes (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 323. 
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His Theology of Liberation 

In his views, Gutierrez saw the imbalances that helped the wealthy but kept the 
poor locked into a helpless position, which is why he wrote his 4 Theology of Liberation. 
His redefinition of theology sharpens through his lenses that praxis of church and society 
working together to personify the Word of God in society was the salvific launching pad 
to what Christ’s commission to live out personally. For Gutierrez, theology is dynamic, 
not static or stagnated, nor boxed into a template that fits every aspect of life. He writes, 
“Theology is the understanding, which both grows, and, in a certain senses changes. If 
the commitment of the Christian Community in fact takes different forms throughout 
history, the understanding which accompanies the vicissitudes of this commitment will be 
constantly renewed and will take the untrodden paths.”*> 

According to Gutierrez, theology is movement, often changing with the cultural 
dynamics within the context of society, that context is relevant to the Christian 
community, that community whose social order requires a new theology of liberation to 
the Latin American perspective as well to others. His argument extends to the ideology 
that most theology was predicated upon the Eurocentric concepts were often irrelevant to 
Latin American people.’® What he saw in Europe was an emerging class of people in 
France, who literally would not allow the course of history to continue in the same vein 
of things but sought developing their self-consciousness and self-worth. 


Gutierrez’s frustration with European enlightenment was it so called promised 


freedoms, which were primarily for individualistic purposes, geared toward capitalism, 


*>Gustova Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politics, and Salvation, Trans. Sister 
Caridad Inda and George Eagleson (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Press, 1988), 16. 


*Tbid., 16-18. 
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which is an attempt to create an egalitarian system instead of society, whose focus is 
equality.*’ This happens often in church settings; Christ no longer becomes the paradigm 
for freedom and liberation, he become the vehicle for the cause but not the aim to a 
liberating end for the many but just for the chosen few in the ecclesiastical settings. 

He believed for Latin America to experience a true sense of equality, Gutierrez 
suggested Latin America needed a theological framework, an ontological system that 
brought together the salvific historical liberation in a world that develops a self- 
communicative process of understanding God.** In order to develop a theological 
framework, Gutierrez draws heavy from two prominent theologians, Karl Marx and 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel. He protracts from each theologian concepts to develop a 
theological underpinning that reconciles both Hegel with Marx, creating a new frontier in 


the dialectical development in human thought infused with Christian principles.*° 
Black Liberation Theology 


When we think of Black Liberation theology, James Cone becomes synonymous 
with that very concept. Known primarily for Black theology, Cone brings to the 
conversation his view on how the work of liberation theology and Black theology both 
wear the same hat for equality. Cone recognizes the connection that oppression is not 
limited to color, race, or ethnic background but to an infrastructure system developed and 


deployed to keep people marginalized in a given society. 


*’Cur tCadorette, From The Heart of the People: The Theology of Gustova Gutierrez (Chicago, IL: 
Meyer Stone Books, 1988), 15-17. 


*8Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation, 92. 


*’Karl Marx,“Critique of Hegel’s Dialectic and General Philosophy (1844)” in Marx on Religion 
ed. John Raines (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press 2002), 80. 
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Cone, whose theological lenses are developed from his cultural dynamics, affords 
us a deeper insight into how and why Black theology is vital to the understanding of 
Black marginalized people in America. For Cone, Black theology resides in Black power, 
not the militancy of Stokeley Carmichael and the Black Panther movement, but a 
theological framework to liberate Black people from the oppression induced upon them 
from slavery until this present day. In Cone’s work, The Cross and the Lynching Tree, he 
shares this sentiment deeply in the symbols by which we are accustomed to seeing in 
society where we see the cross as sign of American Christian origins, but often neglect to 
see the lynching trees surrounding poor people. To forget this atrocity leaves us with a 
fraudulent perspective of the society and of the meaning of the Christian gospel for this 
nation.*® For Cone, Black liberation theology is the essence of being free as a Black 
person in America, freedom that is individually responsible, creatively vital, thoughtfully 


comprehensive, and liberation personified. 
Background Perspective 


James Cone was born in Fordyce, Arkansas and grew up in Bearden, Arkansas. 
He and his family attended Macedonia African Methodist Episcopal Church. He was six 
years old when he accepted the call to Christianity. He began ministry at sixteen years 
old. Black life in Arkansas was eye opening to young Cone, due mainly to the constant 
realization that oppressive whites placed upon the minds of Blacks to never think more 
uppity than what whites allowed to be deemed acceptable.*! He received a B.A. degree 


from Philander Smith College in Arkansas in 1958, a B.D. degree from Garrett- 


“James H Cone, The Cross and the Lynching Tree (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2011), Location 
190 Kindle edition. 


41. God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 2-3. 
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Evangelical Theological Seminary in 1961, and M.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Northwestern University in 1963 and 1965, respectively. He taught theology and religion 
at Philander Smith College, Adrian College in Michigan, and beginning in 1970 at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City, where he was awarded the distinguished 
Charles A. Briggs Chair in systematic theology in 1977. 

Cone’s hermeneutic, or interpretive lens, for theology starts with the experience 
of African Americans, their struggle to survive, their strivings to reach some equity in 
American life, and the theological questions he brings from his own life. He incorporates 
the powerful role of the Black church in his life, as well as racism experienced by African 
Americans. For Cone, the European theologians he studied in graduate school were 
unable to give meaningful answers to probing questions that directly affected the lives of 
Blacks in America. This disparity became more apparent when he was teaching theology 
at Philander Smith College in Little Rock, Arkansas. Cone writes, ““What could Karl 
Barth possibly mean for Black students who had come from the cotton fields of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, seeking to change the structure of their lives in a 
society that had defined Black as non-being?”** What Cone does from this point forward, 
enlightens his views with how oppressed people are viewed in the larger context in 
America. Cone forges a theological framework that takes the liberation of the Bible and 
the person of the historical Jesus that extends liberation of Black people to become a 


theology of liberation, speaking and evolving in the context of Blacks in America. 


“Tbid., 3. 
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His Black Theology of Liberation 


James Cone’s, A Black Theology of Liberation, was first published in 1970, 
written to and for Black Christians in an attempt to answer the probing question that 
could no longer be ignored or overlooked, namely, “what has the gospel of Jesus Christ 
to do with the Black struggle for justice in the United States?” The book cannot be fully 
understood without having some working knowledge to the Black power and civil rights 
movements in the 1960s, along with nearly four hundred years of slavery and segregation 
in North America. To which were highly safeguarded, openly supported by branches of 
government, and enforced by most white churches and their theologians, as if it was an 
act of divine providence ordained by God.” 

Cone admits his unawareness with liberation theology being formed in Latin 
America, during his time of writing his work, neither was he knowledgeable of the 
liberation of African Americans history and culture. His theological training was from 
North America and European professors whose lens was similar to the oppressors of 
Black people. Although the times of this work did not afford Cone to write a balanced 
perspective, seeing how countless of Black men and women were being killed and 
lynched for standing up for the right to being human, negated many whites and some 
Blacks from his passion to write a formal treatise to combat the brutal attempts to destroy 
Black life in America.“* His writings, although thoughtful and enlightening, they lacked 
real concrete realistic experiences to validate his claims yet they were full on the contents 
to which they addressed. 


“James H Cone, A Theology of Liberation: Twentieth Anniversary Edition (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Press 1996), preface x1. 
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Let us look carefully at some tenants of Cone’s theological development over the 


next brief sub-sections to gain a fuller meaning of his liberation of Black theology: 


a) Liberation as the content of theology, for Cone Christian theology is the 


b) 


theology of liberation. He defines “it as the rational study of the being of God 
in the world in light of the existential situation of an oppressed community, 
relating the forces of liberation to the essence of the Gospel, which is Jesus 
Christ.” This means its sole reason for existence is to put in ordered speech a 
dialogue that puts meaning to God’s activity in the world, so that the 
community of the oppressed will recognize that its inner thrust for liberation is 
not only consistent with the gospel but is the gospel of Jesus Christ.*° 


The need for a marriage of liberation and Black Theology; with the absence of 
American white theology in the Black struggle for liberation, either given by 
the sanctions of being “patriotic” by defining the theological task independent 
of Black suffering (northern approach) of by defining Christianity as 
compatible with white racism (the conservative southern approach). In both 
cases, theology becomes the servant of the state, which in turns means more 
annihilation of Black lives. The rise or need of a Black theology is due 
forcefully from the negation of white theology’s inability to relate Black 
suffering to that of Jesus Christ in a white racist society.*° Cone shares this 
powerful insight, “The task of Black theology is to analyze the nature of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ in light of oppressed people so they will see the gospel 
as inseparable from their humiliated condition, and as bestowing on them the 
necessary power to break the chains of oppression.”*” 


Two reasons why Black theology is Christian theology: 1) there can be no 
theology of the gospel, which does not rise from an oppressed people. This 
because GOD reveals Jesus to oppressed people so he can show the 
oppressors where his allegiance lies. 2) Black theology is Christian theology 
because it centers on Jesus Christ. No theology is Christian, if it does not have 
Christ as it center of departure and launching pad. For Black theology, the 
Jesus-event is not some abstract idea, but a reality event in the twentieth 
century America is a Black event, intentional in the absolute revelation of God 
through Jesus Christ.** True theology’s core meaning is vested in the person 
of Jesus and the work of Christ, and the fact without any shadow of doubt, 
which his mission was to free people from all forms or residues of slavery, 


bondage, and oppression. Christ’s presence was the defiant reality that God 


“Tbid., 1. 
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has now taken the freedom of people into his person flesh and divinity of 
Jesus. 


Liberation Christology 


Millard J Erickson’s The Word Became Flesh offers critical insight to a 
Christology connecting both Gutierrez and Cone together, liberation Christology. 
Erickson suggests that liberation theology is not so much concerned with correct patterns 
of thinking but rather with correct actions of doing. Not orthodoxy so much as 
orthopraxis pursued. Gustavo Gutierrez sees praxis as the very matrix of theology.*? Juan 
Luis Segundo’s Liberation of Theology, as visiting professor at Harvard Divinity School, 
analyzes the methodology of liberation theology as a “hermeneutical circle” radically 
consistent application being a term he uses to designate a bipolar hermeneutic as 
contrasted with a monopolar hermeneutic. 

The monopolar hermeneutic is to get back into the setting in which the biblical 
passage was originally written and thus ascertain the author has intended meaning. 
Bipolar hermeneutics emphasizes the interpretive role of the present time and situation. 
Bipolar hermeneutics suggests that a passage when first written was the first meaning for 
that time and those people, but.is not necessarily it’s meaning for today. Segundo says 
theology does not declare independence from the sciences that help us understand the 
past, including general history, the study of biblical languages, and ancient cultural, and 


form and redaction criticism.>! 


“Erickson J Millard, The Word Became Flesh (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book House, 1991), 137. 
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Segundo’s insight teaches us that in order for the biblical text to become 
applicable it cannot have the old conservative solutions of antiquity but must become 
relevant with update adaptations to real life dilemmas that daily affect the lives of those 
who are within our contextual lives. Liberation theologians must classify themselves as 
transformers rather than translators of the Christian message, according to Erickson.*2 
According to Segundo there are actually four factors to the hermeneutical circle: (a) a 
new way of experiencing reality, leading to “ideological suspicion;” (b) the application of 
this suspicion to the whole ideological superstructure, and particularly to theology; (c) a 
new way of experiencing theological reality, leading to exegetical suspicion that the 
prevalent current interpretation of the Bible does not take important pieces of data into 
account; and (d) a new hermeneutic, a new way of interpreting the Bible that utilizes our 
new experiences.*° 

Segundo helps formulate a liberation hermeneutic that embraces and 
breakthroughs the archaic interpretations that stifle any notion of true freedom for all 
people, no matter their status in life or their position in ecclesiastical institutions. 
‘Segundo sees the vital need in many church settings a blend of theology from the pulpit 
that promotes a better lens for biblical interpretation. In their book, Claiming Theology in 
the Pulpit, authors Burton Z. Cooper and John S. McClure, suggest that their reason for 
writing the book was to put theology back in the pulpit and not just in the seminary for 


learning, so that preaching theological sound messages could return to the church.** This 


*2Tbid., 140. 
Ibid., 9. 
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factor really deadens the church, no theological sound liberating preaching, far too many 
people are looking for a hookup instead of being grounded and rooted in the principles of 
the faith. We have a generation of feel good, no accountability, and church hopping 
rootless church participants but no decision-making disciples. Churches that are stagnated 
are those churches whose members have no roots in theology; therefore growth is choked 
at the fruit-bearing potentials. 

Churches that are lethargic have no vitality inside the consecrated walls and no 
effectiveness outside the church walls are in this state because of the absence of a vibrant 
liberating theological perspective. Cooper and McClure argue that the “ethical political 
mode” of theology causes faith to include a commitment to a social justice and that faith 
cannot know “itself” apart from such commitment. Faith takes itself into the biblical 
witness of God’s merciful love and justice, God’s concern for and involvement in history, 
and God’s purpose to bring human life into a just social order.*> Now this leads to the 
social Gospel form of realizing that with the kingdom of God as the ultimate goal of 
history, that essence of a just social order for brothers and sisters. God’s will works 
through the spirit, practice of our lives, moral effort of social reforms jointly called for 
and upon, and moral renewal 2 a present possibility for each individual and for every 
society.°° They argue further “The origin of sin is social, lying in the social conditions 
and social systems in which people find and pursue their lives.”>’ With that 


understanding, prophetic preaching must have a theological thrust that is solid in content 


Ibid., 14. 
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with a persuasion towards liberation that frees people from the bondages that suffocates 


their hope and upward mobility in society. 
A Working Methodology 


The methodology of liberation Christology focuses primarily on the historical 
Jesus, as Jon Sobrino declares in his book, Christology at the Crossroads,** “We choose 
to adopt the historical Jesus as our starting point for several reasons.” Our Christology 
will thereby avoid abstractionisms and the attendant danger of manipulating the Christ 
event. The history of the church shows, from its very beginning, as we shall see that any 
focusing on Christ of faith will jeopardize the very essence of the Christian faith if it 
neglects the historical Jesus. Finally the historical Jesus in the hermeneutical principle 
that enables us to draw closer to the totality of Christ both in terms of knowledge and in 
terms of real-life praxis. It is there we will find the unity of Christology and soteriology. 

As Gutierrez’s liberating theological positions, Sobrino, sees that liberation 
Christology anchors with soteriology in the mending of the lives of those who develop an 
intense thirst and hunger for a relationship with God through faith in Jesus Christ. 
Mending people lives back to God is the essence of the Christ event, without it, 
Christianity reduces itself to a manufactured faith without substantial credibility in the 
lives of the poor, whose dying hope lies in Jesus’s work, to the marginalized whose hope 
is stagnated by infrastructures designed with glass ceilings in life, and the oppressed 
whose lives are lethargically filled with a faith that becomes fleeting. Therefore, Christ 


must remain the liberator for all people from all stations in life. 


*8Jon Sobrino, Christology at the Crossroads (Maryknoll, N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1978). 
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A Substantive Christology 


Sobrino starts with an understanding about the focus of Jesus’ preaching, 
primarily about the kingdom of God, not about himself, which is liberation in context and 
in practice.®” For Jesus never preached about himself, nor the church, but the Kingdom of 
God.°! This prophetic approach helps us to develop a new hermeneutical format that 
deals with how people see themselves in their contextual liberating perspective, rather 
than stagnated by infrastructures that oppress them. Boff emphasizes that there are two 
dimensions to the kingdom, there must be personal conversion, and there must be also be 
a structuring of the human world. Boff concludes, “The kingdom of God means a total, 
global, structural revolution of the old order, brought about by God and only by God.” 

Jesus’ primary focus for Kingdom preaching was seasoned with liberation to 
those whose lives where socially ostracized with no hope nearly upon the horizons in 
their lives. Sobrino continues, “The type of sinner Jesus pardons is the person who is 
living under oppression, the person who is despised by those who are just in society 
according to the law and who is condemned to a life with no future by the law itself,” 
states Sobrino.°? The whole message of the Kingdom addresses those who need a 
balanced accountable liberation for the oppressive conditions they are forced to live with. 
People are not intentionally comfortable in bondage but if your receptions of the 


messages you hear weekly are those that justify the conditions of poor, disenfranchised, 


Ibid., 60. 
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and marginalized persons, then knowing that God has redeemed them to live a freed life 
in Christ becomes a fantasy rather than a reality. Liberation must be fleshed out in 


people’s lives for Christ encounter for them to embrace validity. 
Following Jesus 


This following of Jesus, understood as praxis, not a theory, is the basic 
hermeneutical principle for comprehending who God is, and who Christ of faith is and 
not to embrace this principle completely, means that the Christian journey is a farce.“ 
The following of Jesus must not be reduced to a moral category. It attaches itself to the 
Christ of the resurrection and allows him to act in us, which inserts us into his reality. 
The resurrected Jesus is present in all sincere Christians, even those who are full 
communion with the universal Catholic Church.” The internalization of Jesus Christ in 
the life of the believer was the real meaning to follow Jesus many believers sought for | 
after the ascension. The ascension fueled a lifestyle transformation that changed people’s 
lives in such a way that liberation became the focal for many followers. The early church 
held close to the power of the ascension, that dynamic upon the church not matched 
since, yet the emphasis has waned to a relict in the faith today. Following Jesus for many 
was actually reacting the grace and generosity that Jesus taught and encouraged his 
disciples to do as a church in all locations. 

The Great Commission, as it is referred to, carries this liberation thematic thrust 
as far as location is concerned and bottoms out the message and mandate for people’s 


lives. What is often missing in dying African American churches is the vital concern for 
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why the apparent absence of people’s liberation is missing. There are evangelistic 
promotions throughout the programs of the church, yet they prove effective in numbers 
but ineffective in people’s lives. No matter how ecumenical we are in our perceptions, the 
distinctive related to the Black church is the negative impact oppressive stagnation has in 
a dynamic world. The historical biblical Christ wrestled with stagnation in the lives he 
encountered to free them in following him. The following of Jesus required a letting go of 
the bondages of stagnation, those things that handcuffed creativity and personal 
responsibility. Following the Jesus example ignites lethargic people into a movement of 
united hope. Christ fought the systemic evils by his very defiance of the structures within 
those systems that left people marginalized by religiosity and crippled by oppressive 
rituals. To follow Jesus closely meant that adaptation to liberation characterizes the 


likeness of Jesus. 
Pneumatology 


This section is more technical in format, yet thorough in content, however it 
informs us with the link for our focus has been from the beginning, prophetic preaching 
that changes lives by the power of the spirit of God through the preacher. Consider the 


following: 


1. Concept. The combination of the terms “holy” (Heb gddeS§ [lit. “holiness”’}; 
Gk hagios) and “spirit” (Heb riah, Gk pneuma) does not occur in Greek 
literature, and in the OT only in two historically late texts. The juxtaposition 
of rah and qodeS is oxymoronic 1n that a concept of dynamic power beyond 
human control, rbah, has been combined with a word of static character, 
qodes. The combination becomes a technical expression in Christian usage 
first through the evangelist Luke and in rabbinic literature. 


2. Occurrence. The only OT instances of the combination are Isa 63:10, 11; and 
Ps 51:13. Belonging to the postexilic period, they probably presuppose the 
foretelling of the gift of the spirit (Ez 36:26—27), but understand the bestowal 
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of the holy spirit as an individual gift as do also the following references from 
the LXX: Ps 142:10; Dan 5:12; 6:4. 


The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha likewise contain few instances of the phrase: 
Jub. 1:21 (cf. Ps 51:12, 13); 4 Ezra 14:22; Ascen. Isaiah 5:14 (post-Christian); Test. 
Leviticus 18:11. Philo and Josephus do not attest the combination pneuma hagion, but 
prefer pneuma theion. In the pre-New Testament period it is the scrolls of Qumran which 
first mention “holy spirit” in this way: 1QS 3:7; 4:20, 21; 8:16; 1QH 7:6; 9:32; 16:2, 3, 
12; 18:26; CD 2:12; 5:11; 7:4 and others. 

Most New Testament writings attest the combination (to) pneuma (to) hagion or 
to hagion pneuma (both meaning “the holy spirit’). In the earliest New Testament 
writings, the letters of Paul (1 Thes, 1—2 Cor, Gal, Rom, Phil, Phlm), pneuma hagion is 
used only thirteen times, as compared with pneuma alone, which occurs 113 times. In 
order to understand Paul’s pneumatology, it is primarily the absolute usage (to pneuma) 
or adverbial constructions (en pneumati), which must be considered. 

In the remaining New Testament writings likewise, a technical usage of pneuma 
hagion 1s not yet apparent (see Mk 1:10; cf. L 3:22; Mt 3:16; 1 Cor 12:3). Only Luke and 
John manifest a considered use of the phrase. Luke makes an effort to subsume his 
broadly developed pneumatology under the expression to pneuma to hagion, “the Holy 
Spirit.” John avoids the phrase pneuma hagion in his gospel. Only the Transfigured One 
imparts the spirit to the community (Jn 20:22; anticipated in 14:26). 

Outside biblical texts, the expression pneuma hagion is encountered in the Greek 
Magical Papyri, which come from the ose Testament period. Why, during the New 
Testament period, does pneuma hagion evolve as a specific element of Christian 


theology? On the one hand, a borrowing from Qumran usage is probable. On the other 
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hand, it must be noted that in pre-New Testament times pneuma was often qualified in 
order to clarify a contrast; for instance, in Jude 20, spirit of truth is contrasted with spirit 
of error; 1QS 3:18—19 contrasts spirits of truth and of blasphemy (cf. T. Naph. 10:9 
[Heb]). Hence it has been conjectured that pneuma hagion, Holy Spirit, represents an 
ethical concept contrasting with pneuma akatharton, unclean spirit (TDNT 6:396). The 
use of iis concept provides distance, factually and terminologically, from the neutral use 
of pneuma in Greek-Hellenistic usage. The qualifier hagion also implies the beginnings 
of a personal understanding of spirit analogous to the development of conceptions of the 
holiness of God. Thus pneuma hagion may be understood as a relatively new construction 
emphasizing the transcendence of the spirit in contrast to the Hellenistic notion of 
immanence. The later rabbinate also speaks of riah haqqddeS8, using this construction to 
link the spirit with the God manifest in the sanctuary. 

A survey of references to Holy Spirit in the New Testament reveals that despite its 
frequent use in Luke-Acts, the concept remains peripheral compared with the absolute 
use of pneuma, spirit. Not until the post-New Testament period, and as a result of the 
Ctinulatoh of pneumatological dogma in 381 C.E., does the concept of Holy Spirit move 
to the center of Christian theology. 

The interpretation of the biblical understanding of spirit, therefore, cannot start 
with the use of the concept Holy Spirit alone, but must also take into account the 
semantic field of spirit in its entirety, including its derivatives and synonyms. Since the 


biblical authors in their application of the concept borrow from secular usage both 
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linguistically and with respect to content, it is imperative that the history of religions be 


considered in any attempt to understand the biblical statements.” 
Secular Greek Usage 


The Greek noun Pneuma derives from the verb pnewo and denotes air in 
movement, experienced as wind, breeze, or breath. Even “breath” and “wind” express 
only a part of the more comprehensive sense of movement implicit in pneuma. The 
concept itself involves a surplus of meaning, which must have abetted its spiritualization 
and metaphorical extension. Contemplation of the animating effect of breathing might 
have suggested the psychological phenomenon of inspiration. In classical Greek texts, the 
word pneuma is used with four discernible meanings: wind, breath, life, and metaphorical 
extensions of these. 

The phenomenon of wind in the macrocosm (the natural world) is paralleled 
physiologically in the microcosm of the human being by the phenomenon of breathing, 
which can be discerned and measured according to its strength. It can even animate 
inanimate objects such as wind instruments. 

Spirit in its connotation of animating power is itself occasionally characterized as 
life or living being. This is the starting point for the occasional synonymous use of 
pneuma and psyche, “breath, life, spirit, soul.” But pneuma is to be sharply distinguished 
from nous, “mind”; the latter, with 1ts implications of reason, differs practically and 
theoretically from the dynamic-enthusiastic sense of pneuma. 

The word pneuma is used metaphorically because the phenomena to which it 
directly refers are invisible but nonetheless perceptible in their effects; this dichotomy 


FW. Horn, Holy Spirit, D. M. Elliott, Tran. The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary vol. 3 (New 
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generates a surplus of meaning. A distinction should be made, however, between an 
initial spiritualization and later religious and mythical metaphysics. The word pneuma is 
used to characterize human-to-human relations and political sentiments. In Greek 
manticism (divination), pneuma is seen as divine breath inspiring enthusiasm; as hieron 
pneuma, “sacred spirit,” mantikon pneuma, “prophetic spirit,” enthousiastikon pneuma, 
“inspired spirit.” This pneuma imparts knowledge of transcendent events to occasional 


prophets, priests, and artists. 
History of the Concept 


The earliest evidence of a religious understanding of pneuma is found in 
connection with the inspiration of the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The god Apollo fills the 
priestess with his spirit during the cultic event. A characteristic feature of the mantic 
spirit is the circumvention of the individual’s rationality and the ecstatic-enthusiastic 


possession of the person for a limited time. 
Spirit in the Old Testament 


In the Old Testament riiah occurs 378 times in Hebrew texts and eleven times in 
Aramaic passages. Its basic meaning 1s “wind, moving air,” and “breath.” Between the 
latter and the two former there is no strict distinction. Accordingly, rhah may be an 
onomatopoeic word (Lys 1962: 19-21) connoting the power of wind to move objects. 
Nominal qualifiers indicate the direction or origin of winds (Jer 13:24; Ex 10:19; Prv 
25:23; Ez 5:10). Verbs reinforce the aspect of its movement (Nm 11:31; Ps 103:16) or 


effect (Is 7:2; Ps 48:8). 
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Beyond this essentially physical meaning, rah is used to refer to qualities of 
human beings, God, and—less frequently—animals and supernatural spirits. 
Anthropologically, it denotes breath (Jer 2:24; Job 8:2) and psychic states (Ps 76:13; Ez 
3:14). In this context, rah often overlaps léb, “heart, mind” (Josh 2:11; Ez 21:12). Its 
intimations of a vitality that expresses itself dynamically attenuate with time, and this 
trend continues 1n postexilic literature even as the term comes to stand for the breath of 
life which God imparts (Is 42:5) or creates (Is 57:16). As intimated in Ezekiel 37 and 
Isaiah 57:14—21 (in adumbrations of redemption for the exiled community), the gift of the 
spirit is understood as analogous to creation. 

Thus riiah came to be understood as a term for life itself. It is not always possible 
to distinguish theological from profane usage. It was reasonable to associate riah with 
God in view of the wind’s immateriality on the one hand and its palpable power on the 
other. Furthermore, riah was understood as a means of divine judgment (Ex 14:21; Jon 
4:8): God commands the wind (Ps 104:4), which accompanies God’s self-manifestation 


(Ez 1:4) or symbolically heralds God’s coming (Jer 4:11; Ez 17:11—13; Hos 4:19).°’ 
History of the Concept 


References to the power of the spirit of God in the Old Testament period occur 
first with the charismatic judges and ecstatic prophets. Here we seem to be dealing with a 
temporally limited gift of the spirit for the purpose of executing an extraordinary task. 
God’s spirit touches the charismatic person without human, intervention (e.g., a Judge) 
and he/she in turn inspires a small group of people opposing a large inimical power (Jgs 


3:10; 11:29; 13:25; 14:6, 9; 15:14; 1 Sm 11:6). 
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In parallel fashion, early ecstatic prophecy likewise seems to have led to conferral 
of the spirit to a group (1 Sm 10:10; 19:23). In this context, the reference to the rdiah 
Elohim, “spirit of God,” points to Canaanite origins of ecstatic prophecy. Ecstasy can be 
induced (1 Sm 10:5—6 mentions music). As far as the oldest strata of tradition indicate, 
the spirit does not facilitate words or actions, nor is it related to history. The emphasis, 
rather, is on ecstasy as manifestation of religious inspiration. In addition to ecstatic 
prophets, visionaries also appeal to the rah Yhwh, “spirit of the Lord,” or the rbah 
élohim, “spirit of God” (1 Sm 23:2; Nm 24:2). Here, as in the Elijah/Elisha tradition, the 
gift of the spirit appears for the first time as simultaneously dynamic and static (2 Kgs 
2:9). 

With the exception of Ezekiel, scriptural prophecy of the 8th—7th centuries does 
not appeal to the spirit of Yahweh (concerning the exceptions Hos 9:7; Mi 3:8; Is 30:1; 
31:3). The classical prophet disappears completely behind his task as messenger and is 
precisely not characterized by proofs of spiritual power. Not until the exilic and postexilic 
period is prophecy viewed in retrospect as wrought by the spirit (Neh 9:30; Zec 7:12). 

The transition from charismatic leadership to kingship changes the perception of 
the spirit of God. The dynamic aspect gives way to a static understanding of spirit as 
related to office. The spirit of Yahweh is bestowed (Nm 11:25, 29) and rests on the 
blessed one (2 Kgs 2:15), who is thus filled with the spirit (Dt 34:9). The rite of anointing 
(1 Sm 16:13, 14) as well as the laying on of hands (Dt 34:1) symbolizes this change of 
perception. The gift of spirit and blessing become related concepts. 

The narrative of 1-2 Kings consistently refers to the spirit of God only in the 


context of royal accession or rule, never as an indication of special deeds or words. 
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Though it cannot always be determined with certainty whether this static understanding 
of spirit has been introduced retroactively from a later time, the notion is clearly present 
in the expectation of the Messiah king. His actions derive solely from the spirit bestowed 
on him (Is 11:2; 42:1; 61:1). 

Alongside the gift of the spirit to the Messiah, we find in the exilic and postexilic 
writings the announcement of the gift of the spirit to the whole people—chiefly in the 
form of a word of Yahweh. Here, too, the spirit appears as a permanent gift. The verbs 
employed indicate this by suggesting a substance in liquid form (“pour out” [Ez 39:29; J] 
3:1, 2]; “be emptied out” [Is 44:3; 32:15}). 

According to Ezekiel, the gift of the spirit enables the people to live according to 
the commandments (36:27); 1t creates new life (37:5, 14; cf. Gn 2:7; Eccl 12:7). In 
addition, there is reference to the gift of prophecy (J] 3:1—5), the end of social inequalities 
(Jl 3:2 and Jer 31:34), understanding and learning (Is 29:24), growth in nature (Is 32:15), 
peace, and community (Is 32:17), and immediate relation to God (Ez 39:29). 

In terms of the history of its impact, the reception of Old Testament statements 
concerning the spirit concentrates on Ezekiel 36:26, 27; 37:5—6, 9-10, 14 and Joel 3:1—5, 
the proof texts for the eschatological gift of the spirit in Judaism and Christianity. 

Confronted with the deep depression felt by the exiled community (Ez 33:10; 
37:11), Ezekiel announces over the field of dry bones the gift of the spirit, which causes 
tevivification (37:5—6, 14). Whereas Ezekiel 37:9 suggests the winds from the four points 
of the compass and 37:5 anthropologically implies the breath, 37:14 unequivocally 
specifies the spirit of God which is given to the dead and animates them. In Ezekiel 


36:26—27a the bestowal of the spirit of God is related to the gift of a new heart (Heb 1éb) 


10] 


and a new spirit (rah). The gift of the spirit makes Torah obedience possible (36:27b). A 
subsequent passage (Ez 39:29) harks back to these statements and at the same time 
prepares the way for Joel 3:1—5. 

Joel 4:15 presuppose the traditions of Ezekiel and Deutero—Isaiah. The interest in 
establishing historical periods for the eschatological events (2:23b, 25; 3:1, 2, 4—Eng 
2:28, 29, 31) represents rudiments of apocalyptic thinking. The pouring out of the spirit is 
the beginning of the day of Yahweh, who passes over converted Israel (2:12, 13). This 
will be followed by the judgment of the gentiles (4:1-8—Eng 3:1—8) and by cosmic signs 
(3:3-4— Eng 2:30-31). 

The consequences of the pouring out of the spirit are prophetic utterances and 
dreams and visions. The gift of the spirit—a sign, not the content, of the approaching end 
of time—establishes a direct relation to God. In concurrence with Zechariah 12:10 and 
Ezekiel 39:29, Joel 3:1—-5, locates the expectation of the eschatological community of 
faith not in the cultic restoration according to Torah but in the prophetic relationship to 


God manifested in God’s immediate cal].°° 


The Summation 


With ail the information presented, each theologian shares some insight into some 
possible solutions for direction in our preaching prophetically to revitalize dying, 
stagnated, and lethargic African American churches. What stand tall are the facts that the 
gospel message must reflect the Christ event in human history with a liberation 
hermeneutic lens that focuses a holistic perspective. Although not obviously apparent, 


each theologian offers insight to understand where prophetic preaching has missed its 
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mark for productive living. The argument is this, what can be done today in our 
designated context that will helps to become fully aware of our total dependency on the 
leadings of the spirit of God and not on man-made tested concepts that change per season 
and per culture. These theological truths maintain a buttress of redemptive hope and forge 


a relationship between theological norms and values. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
METHODOLOGY 
Introduction 


The methodology was is a tri-dimensional motif that offers from critical research, 
a balance of theological learning, didactic teaching, and preaching prophetically that 
focuses upon activating .a response for the context of ministry to become a vibrant church 
for the immediate community of Parkland in the west end of Louisville, Kentucky. The 
objective is to offer the church’s community a new emergent congregation that is 
sensitive to the needs of the community through teaching, preaching, evangelism, and 
community awareness. 

The research problem is the reality that many African American churches are 
dying, stagnated, and lethargic on the brink of extinction. Many have lost their zest and 
zeal for active ministry that is relevant for their contexts. Past research on the problem 
shows that many answers have more to do with traditional values that need updates that 
have become outdated methods of ministry. Research shows that many models offer very 
little theological teaching in their contexts, (often left for the seminary classroom). 
Deficiencies in past research actually shows that many churches were not informed to 
their internal conditions that were affecting their outward impacts. In addition, there was 


a lack of theological teaching at the church level, meaning no intentional processes of 
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theology clearly defined for laity. The emphasis placed upon denominational dogma that 
stifles growth than theological underpinnings that stabilizes the growth process of a 
church. 

Toxicity in the congregations that have the problem statement creates a breeding 
field for divisive, unhealthy, and fragmented congregations that have lost true focus for 
ministry. The one need for both quantitative and qualitative data is to show that the tri- 
dimensional balance of theological training, didactic teaching, and prophetic preaching 
from a biblical perspective determines the changes of culture within the congregation 
over time. Research shows many models of vibrant churches, whose leadership focused 
on innovative concepts to keep the congregation on the cutting edge of ministry, are 
thriving. Deeper research shows a new dependence on a Pentecostal hermeneutic that 
relies more on the pneumatological influences than before. Research of resuscitated 
church’s involved a spiritual cleansing of the spiritual atmosphere of the congregation. 
Dynamics that are more spiritual were prevalent in these churches. A cultural relevancy is 
what helps restore the church in its community’s context. The audiences to which this 
study can help are oes American churches in poor income communities who are 
experiencing a declining membership, low to zero baptisms per year, financial crisis, 


irrelevant ministries, and a toxic church environment. 


Purpose 


The purpose or aim of this study for this project and the reasons for the mixed 
method is because they allow for a more diversified approach to understanding why 
African American churches suffer from dying a slow death, experiencing crippling 


stagnation, and meander in a state of lethargic. The research questions and hypotheses of 
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the mixed method will drive the point to seek a modality that will serve a possible 
template in these problem statement churches. Although not fully conclusive, for no true 
data tool can measure the effectiveness of the Holy Spirit’s work within an individual; 
however we can use data feedback as a tool to show some progress of understanding 
biblical knowledge based upon the didactic teachings and prophetic preaching. Our 
philosophical foundations helps us to understand that church history proves the need to 
return to solid theological training, didactic teaching systematically thorough close to a 
catechism, and preaching prophetically leaning totally upon the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 
Summary of Ministry Model Design 

The model design is a context from a split from the traditional Methodist 
denomination as an independent congregation seeking to have freedom from a hierarchal 
modality to function as the leadings of the Holy Spirit directs. The history of the church 
stems from the founding pastor and seventy members not wanting to be taxed without 
proper representation, their need was to be free to conduct ministry for their context 
community. The model is tri-dimensional with theology training instead traditional 
Sunday school classes, intentional prophetic preaching that is expository in design, and 
didactic subject oriented teaching that looks to consolidate theological footing for deeper 
relation with God and the community. The first format is systematic theology by Strong, 
divided into lessons for the diversified age group of participants. The second format 
preaching is prophetic towards intentional actions of relationship with God, personal 
awareness, family solidarity, social actions, and political awareness. The third format is 


didactic teaching that is subject and themed in accordance with the theological training 
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and the prophetic preaching, creating a tri-synergy that becomes a template for African 


American churches with the problem statement. 
Summary of Evaluating Tools to be Used 


Qualitative research questions that involve one or two central questions with five 
to seven sub-questions with the possible process will involve grounded theory, 
ethnography, case study, phenomenology, and narrative research will inquire about the 
relationships one variable has with another. Quantitative hypotheses will predict the 
possible outcomes and conclusions from the data and research collected and evaluated. 
There are two forms of hypotheses: null hypotheses, which are the traditional approach, 
which makes a prediction that in a general population, no relationship, or significant 
difference, exist between two entities or groups. Directional, a prediction of an expected 
outcome or non-directional hypotheses, a prediction is made but the exact form of 
difference is not specified because the research is inconclusive with the literature 
findings. The mix method research calls for a hybrid or integrated questioning process 
that is affixed between two phases. The first is to write in a way that conveys the methods 
or procedures in a study. The second form is to write it in a way that conveys the content 
of the study. Each offers a balance approach to the research needed to legitimize the 


findings and the conclusions as well. 


Summary of Project Proposal 


Preaching that focuses upon a Christological liberation theology, theological 
training in systematic theology based upon Augustus S. Strong, and biblical themes of 
faith and the Holy Spirit, will ignite action from those participants who are engaged in the 


learning process. The tri-dimensional approach will prove to be insightful and 
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theoretically challenging as a model. The idea is to offer the context a deeper, wider look 
at ministry, how the problem statement identified then avoided once breathes brings life 
back into the congregation. The process is rigorous, thorough, and critical for any model, 
yet it affords a new platform to dialogue about the emerging problem of irrelevancy in 
the local African American church that suffers from such plights. Each research method 
will not guarantee a satisfactory ending; no model can, yet the exploration of those 
methods may lead into a greater understanding, although not very conclusive. The idea is 
the search for possible ways to give direction that leads to deeper investigations. This 
study will not be finished at its conclusion but will continue long after this study, as 


investigative question will emerge to challenge these findings. 
Selection of Context Associates 


The selection of context associates ranges from age’s thirty-ninety with ten being 
women and five being men. Each person will have information needed to aid in this 
project. Surveys and feedback sessions conducted over the eight to twelve week period 
for evaluations, critical review, and reflection. The participants are Andrea Coleman- 
White, Sarah Mobley, Florence Mosby, Nikki McCoomer, Joseph Starks, Edward 
Simmons, Nila Jackson, Beverly McCoomer, Blanche Bell, Juanita Vance, Mary Frances 
Clark, Thelma Jackson, Aprile Cooper, Terry Cooper, Vincent Simmons, Eric Walker, 


and a few others. 
Project Timeline 


The project timeline is an eight to ten week process divided in a two-part 


presentation equally, with an evaluation critical to the context and analytical data 
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collection with feedback sessions correlated with feasible output. The ideology is to have 
a break between sessions that we allow for adjustments for critical review. The study will 


be divided into three parts: 


Part One Sunday School Hour 


Week 1: Introduction to Theology 

Week 2: What is Theology? 

Week 3: God and Nature 

Week 4: God and Humanity 

Break for data collecting and critical reflection 
Week 5: Christology 

Week 6: Pneumatology 

Week 7: Soteriology 

Week 8: Ecclesiology 

Break for data collecting and critical reflection 
Week 9: Eschatology 


Week 10: Class evaluations and surveys completion 


Part Two for the Biblical Study 


7 weeks on the theme of Faith 

3 weeks on the work and activity of the Holy Spirit in the life of the believers 
Part three for the Prophetic-preaching hour: 

Four part preaching series on the “Kingdom of God” 


Four Part preaching series on “This Jesus” 
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Four part preaching series of the theme of “ReFresh”, learning how to do things 
better with a fresh perspective 


Evaluations and critical reflections 


CHAPTER FIVE 
FIELD EXPERIENCE 


The intention of this action research project was to seek and learn some reasons 
why the members of the First Congregational Methodist Church of Louisville, Louisville, 
Kentucky as a congregation have felt a sense of decline in volume, a lack of impact in the 
community, and the absence of engaged members in relevant ministry. The goal of this 
research was to employ the findings from the context to develop and design an action 
plan that would encourage some members to participate, while lobbying others to re- 
invest, and partake as the church transitions in leadership and rediscovers their path back 
to vibrancy and relevancy in ministry. 

The research methodology was implemented in several stages: Stage I and Stage 
II were the qualitative phases and Stage III utilized a quantitative methodology. The 
Stage I qualitative was based upon a series of focus groups or motivated discussion/ 
listening sessions that were free to be informal which allowed room for expression. In 
that stage insights and perceptions from leaders about how the church structure was either 
helpful or a hindrance to church sustainability, how the past teaching/preaching 
opportunities were either empowering or stagnating, whether or not what was bai 
taught helpful, and how effective or non-effective was the church in the immediate 


community. The findings are what follow in this opportunity to investigate, analyze, and 
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reflect upon a strategic plan to restore and revitalize non-active members and keep any 
new member focused towards impactful participation. 

The emergent insightful discoveries in the listening sessions were the appearance 
of pain and disappointment that seemed to be festering for years. People seemed to be 
mad about things that took place years long, past and they were harboring upon the fact 
that they never got the opportunity to express to the leadership the possible 
misunderstanding that took place. This element seemed to engulf most of the discussions, 
yet there were beams of hope emerging as healing took place from recalling Sunday 
lessons, and Bible study lessons that focused on forgiveness and love as a healing balm. 
Deeper diving discussions, also revealed how at one point, the church was a leading 
church during the civil rights era and how unified the church and the community were 
synergized toward one cause. 

Leaders expressed that the style of leadership was another contributor to the 
decline of members. Leaders shared how the church was conducted by bylaws that did 
not allow freedom and movement of the church as a body. This made change difficult in 
that the bylaws superseded the authority of the scriptures. The church had form but not a 
formation ready to move forward in ministering to no one else except for those who were 
already members. Leaders also felt that sexism in leadership also became a major element 
in the decline of the church. The leaders of the past were mostly all men and as women 
became more vocal, it irritated the enforcers of the bylaws to keep key decision-making 


roles all male focused and not allow women to do nothing but situated in support roles. 
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Therefore, adding to the possible causes for church attendance to wane and 
decline. The language of the bylaws are not gender specific, but because the church had 
morphed its leadership style as such, members began to leave or not come at all. The 
growing and glooming concern was about boards that were active in the past, which were 
now no longer relevant to be improved or updated. This knowledge opened the door for a 
survey, that would be tailored a satisfaction survey of the church, to gain much needed 
information for further develop designs to meet the needs of the members, which would 
include their suggestions for ideas, concepts, and formulas that could help boost 
membership participation and functionality. These ideas would forge a gauge for the 
congregationally based focused groups in Stage II of the project. 

Stage IT, aided in setting goals to evaluate the opinions and critiques of the 
memberships thinking behind the decline of the membership, the non-active present 
member’s constant resistance to evolve or participate in any ministry need and the lack of 
the church’s immediate relationship with the community and her constituents. Focused 
groups were then organized by time of membership longevity to better understand the era 
of the church’s history that they were most active. This approach allows this focus group 
to seek solutions to the why of the declines and the root causes for the church’s lack of 
involvement inwardly and outwardly. This process rendered entrance to other areas of 
concern that were left dormant. The complexity of these under current un-dealt with 
issues, were slowly withdrawing life out of the memberships enthusiasm and 
participation. Although this process identified areas of need, it did not give way toa 
geometric forecast to entire body of the membership of FCMC of Louisville. Stage II 


served as the catalyst. 
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Stage III, sought to quantify the focus group concerns in Stage II, utilizing the 
“Satisfaction Survey of the Membership of FCMC.”! In Stage III, specific issues 
identified in Stage II, were included in the survey as instruments to pinpoint exactly as 
possible, findings as evidence to help diagnose what is needed to cause change and 
improvement. Based on the work completed by way of the surveys, conclusions were 


calculated and finalized, which allowed room for some positive forecasting in the future. 


Methodology 


Stage I 


1) Announce Leadership Informational Meeting 

2) Develop or Formulate Leadership Agenda 

3) Organize Leadership Groups for Listening and Evaluating 

4) Conclude and Summarize Leadership Findings 

With Sunday morning being the largest volume of members readily available, the 
bulletin, the email list, and pulpit reminders were vehicles of communicating the open 
invitation for all leaders, former leaders, and interested leaders. The format used was 
colored paper and folders to match that particular survey for each timeframe of church 
membership. Each had era specific questions that took into consideration the methods of 
that era (transportation, media, available religious education, electronics, etc.) Each era 
was asked the same questions for each period to seek some commonality amongst each 


era, if any. The information was distributed, collected, and summarized. 


' Appendix 
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Stage IT 
1) Organize Movement of Focus Groups (flow chart) 
2) Develop a Facilitator’s Guide 
3) Select Facilitator for Each timeframe of the Church’s History 
4) Welcome Participants while verifying their membership status 
5) Convene Focus Groups 
6) Analyze Data 
7) Create Quantitative Survey 
A public church wide announcement was shared asking participants to help with — 
three focus groups to be conducted at FCMC that would be representative of a wide range 
of the membership. Each respondent were invited to attend the group that reflected the 
timeframe of their membership start year.* Group 1 consisted of eight members who were 
founding members during the first seventeen years. Eleven in Group 2 were those 
members with the middle seventeen years of membership. Group three, were the 
members who a those of the recent last seventeen years of membership. Most were 
women ranging from ages as early twenties to mid-eighties. The men were from twenties 
to early-mid seventies. 
The focus group facilitator was Andrea Coleman- White, who serves as Church 
Administrator Executive’, long time member, preacher’s kid; father was the late Louis H. 


Coleman, second pastor of FCMC. Andrea met with the facilitator initially to discuss and 


2 Appendix 


*Executive Church Administrator handles the daily operations of the church to ensure proper 
integrity throughout all aspects of the ministries pertaining to the church. She provides guidance, insight, 
and oversees all employees of the church. 
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review the process the facilitator would be responsible for as a guiding agent through the 
process during the sessions.* 

The major topics to be delved into in the focus groups included: 

1) What is your overall relationship with FCMC? 

2) Who actively participates in the ministries at FCMC? 

3) How aware are the church members of what church membership involves? 

4) What are some of the personal benefits of church ministry involvement? 

5) What motivates members to actively engage in the church’s ministries? 


6) What are some of the challenges that the church faces in engaging members into 
productive participation and retention? 


7) What can the FCMC do to encourage greater involvement? 


8) How does FCMC ministry involvement affect the overall satisfaction of First 
Congregational Methodist’s membership? 


The findings from these focus groups offered key information towards the 


development of a survey that was disseminated to the congregation. 
Stage HI 


The third step to this action research project was to administer a quantitative 
survey among the members of FCMC. This survey supported the researcher to 
understand on a broader range, by sampling a statistically reliable base of church 
members, and how they perceived church membership.” Feedback from the Stage II focus 


groups was used to design and develop the Stage III Quantitative Online Survey. The 


4 Appendix 


>Response rate computed was based on 170 of 280 addresses. Of the original 300 email addresses 
provided, 37 bounced back as undeliverable. Of the 280 addresses that were delivered, some may have 
been outdated or incorrect member addresses. 
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researcher aided by the team of context associates performed a promotion congregation 
wide for approximately twenty-one days prior to the launch of the survey on the church’s 
website page. Additional prompting and encouragement was conducted during 
announcements, printed media material, reminders in Sunday school sessions, and Bible 
study classes to ensure that each member was informed. Those on the sick and shut-in 
list° were contacted by email, regular mail and during visitations as well to invite 
participation. A survey instrument was generated and refined for online distribution.’ 
Email invitations were sent to the 280 email addresses in the church’s database. The 
online survey was conducted over a short period of ten days during the project scope. 
There were 112 surveys completed online for a total rate response of 24.9 %. 

Of those persons who responded, 76% of the participants were female and 24% 
were male. Fort-five percent of the surveyed have been members of FCMC for less than 
seven years. Two-thirds were between ages sixty and ninety years of age. Five out of ten 
were married for over forty years or more. Twenty-six percent headed households with 
children and grandchildren. Two percent of those were also great grandparents as well, 
with full custody of the children.® Five percent attended FCMC by relationships fostered 
by former members who are no longer alive. Seventy-six percent attended Sunday 


Service at least twice a month on a regular basis due to bi-weekly work rotation 


“Those members away from church regularly generated a growing population in an aging church. 
Their wisdom and information helps to understand the history of FCMC and possibly lend insight into the 
decline of declination of the physica] presence and the lack or neglect of ministry engagement. 


7Appendix Quantitative Online Survey. 


‘Great grandchildren were a recent phenomenal new trend that many former active parents shared 
about their lack of available time for regular church attendance and ministry functioning. 
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schedules.’ Forty-five percent attended services weekly, unless providentially hindered. 
At least seven to twelve attended bible study weekly, weather permitting. Ten to fifteen 
attended Sunday school for theological training. Over the past year, those who 
participated in the survey, one eighth have been directly involved with some form of 
outreach on behalf of the church. Over the past eleven months, church overall attendance 
has increase with about six former active members changing membership for reasons 
unknown. In a smaller context, attendance is more noticeable when former key members 
are no longer present. 

The primary reason for church membership decline and the lack of participation 
of members was consistent communication, through preaching, teaching, mentoring, or 
relationships not sustained. There were many reasons shared but the primary three 
heavily emphasized were (1) preaching that caused division, created negative tension, 
and ego focused; (2) teaching that was more of a solo effort verses a team effort; and (3) 
no apparent outreach programs for the changes in the immediate community.!° There 
were also positive feedback as to why many former members who left for at least two to 
three years, returned to FCMC, (a) the preaching was the central focus on Sunday 
mornings during worship and more positive in content; (b) the teaching was tag-team in 
sharing the responsibility, new teachers emerging from the members; (c) a constant 
external concern for church and community relationships developing and nurturing 


through announcements from the pulpit and printed material; and (d) the fellowship 


*New shifts and work schedules bi-weekly were the causes for these to be at church twice a month, 
but were supportive of the church as time permitted them to be. 


!The community surrounding the FCMC had many new people who moved out to other areas and 
with no foreknowledge of the new renters or buyers of homes around the FCMC, placed the church at a 
disadvantage for engaging the church in outreach efforts that were applicable to the complexion of the 
community. 
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period during morning worship where members intentionally engaged in physical 
contacts of handshakes, hugs, and smiles. 

In an effort to understand the expectations of members from their church 
connection, a relevant question was raised and postured, “How vital do you think your 
church membership is to the growth of your church spiritually and socially, and what 
impact does your presence have on the surrounding community of the church? From the 
survey, members of FCMC felt as though that their presence, which also involved active 
participation, empowers the church’s spiritual growth, public presence, and speaks a 


positive voice to the community. 
Obstacles to Active Church Membership 


I found it very interesting of those surveyed that the lack for attendance and 
participation was primarily the relevancy of the preaching moment and the lack of 
communication with the finances of the church and the decisions made for repairs not 
being made clear across the membership during quarterly meetings. Others viewed the 
bylaws were not created with the intentions of the church growing but controlling 
members creative inputs. Most hinted primarily that leadership relationships was a key 
proponent for the decline of engaging members, they expressed that it was mostly more 
personality than personal. The lack of communication or misinformation was sometimes 
the under current tension that longed existed in the fellowship causing fractures in trust, 
disfiguration in loyalties, they became personal verses for the whole church family’s 
wellbeing, and a lack of financial integrity with the church’s resources. Available time, 
due to aging, work, and a need for a change were other factors shared as to why things 


were at that point. 
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Informational Distribution Efforts 


Informational distribution efforts were improved to better communicate with 
members of FCMC as to the mission of the church for 2014 and beyond as it relates to 
church active supportive membership. The Assimilation ministry was activated to better 
communicate with the church membership. Letters, emails, telephone calls, text messages 
served as wchicles to share the vision, ideas, and unity efforts to keep members updated. 
Weekend bulletins, announcements, and video media helped to keep members informed 
about different stages of the church’s movements. Our efforts yielded seventeen people to 
respond to the invitation for leadership group leaders or supporters of the research 
project. One-day training sessions were created on a weekend to better serve the 
flexibility needed to attain good participation of interested members. At the time of this 
document, more training sessions will be implemented to better equip leaders for 


improved confidence and readiness of leaders. 
Leadership Focus Groups 


The need for constant weekly meetings with leaders is crucial to the growth of 
FCMC as a vibrant and relevant ministry in Louisville, Kentucky. Three primary issues 
surfaced as to better equip leaders, possible solutions offered, and a strategic plan that 
needs implementation or activation. 

The first issue addressed was an organizational responsibility flow chart that 


encompassed or defined roles clearly. Quality study material and resources on 


organizational leadership were offered to build confidence in leaders. Feedback offered, 


gleaned helpful insight for better organizational positioning. 
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The second issue was how does the leadership of the church keep a closer 
connection with the membership and better serve the aging congregation. The 
assimilation of new members was discussed for helping members become engaged in 
active ministry participation. The new approaches will serve to keep new members 
informed immediately about what their church is doing and how they can be involved. 

The third issue was relationship building skills and dealing with releasing past 
hurts and disappointments. This was a concern for this discussion; many felt that a 
pollution of the division is sometimes the culprit of cautious engagement of members. 
Counseling sessions are forecasted for the whole church in the near future, to positively 


resolve some of these issues to better foster a healing in the community of faith. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


The positive potentials of The First Congregational Methodist Church are 
harmonious with utilizing preaching prophetically for transformative ministry as a model. 
The church recognizes its vital role as a prophetic community of hope in a world that 
needs a reason to keep the faith. The church truly accepts and understands that their 
mission of the church is to cultivate a community of allegiance as they endeavor to 
present the world Christ through his church as an anchor for transforming the context of 
the community, one person at a time. 

The strategic needs for this viable vehicle is four-dimensional: (1) seek to know 
the Lord for oneself through worship; (2) evangelize, share that knowledge of Christ with 
others as they come into the faith; (3) discipling, through small learning cells, developing 
people into examples of faith; and (4) generosity, learning to care for others through 
outreach, pastoral care, and meeting needs across the world. 

Investigation as to why the church was experiencing some declines immediately 
projected upon the change in leadership styles and expectations. Only one of the 
components mentioned were implemented, which verified the need to apply the others in 
a model that would cause a spark of interest to the larger constituency of the 
congregation. First leaders in place expressed that some systemic issues were main 


hindrances to the declination of membership. The church was traditionally filled with 
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little cell groups of control methods that functioned without any direction that kept them 
divided in worship. Worship was not friendly or warm; it lacked a real sense of 
fellowship or Koinonia amongst the congregation. Seating arrangements were like poured 
cement statues who came to church to be present but not participatory in the expressions 
of worship. Each leaders spoke of the old days of how the church used to be, but had little 
explanation to why it was down to less than thirty members in the beginning of the 
project. 

The concern for this project was the new revitalized ideas that were once used as 
models before implementation receive enough energy to become vibrant options to 
reconsider in this model project. Deeper interviews in meetings offsite proved to be 
beneficial in understanding the major needs for transformative ministry that could refresh 
their fellowship with a better appreciation for each other. The worship experience 
injected a spread the love time that allows members the posture of openly worshipping 
through fellowshipping during the morning worship service during.the warming pre-test 
time. This proved to be a great indicator for change and the possible challenges that we 
would face as new ideas implementation as the project developed. 

In Phase II focus groups, the teaching method utilized Augustus Strong’s 
systematic theology for Sunday school classes and doctrines of the church for Bible study 
as a small cell group of learning experience. The feedback was phenomenal, those who 
had been long standing and charter members felt involved in the process of learning. New 
knowledge discovered was rather cumbersome for the depth of information was tedious 


to digest, yet they informed that ignited them to dig deeper in their private study. 
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The dialogue shared revealed that many of the participants were actually unaware 
of the theological parallels that were already in practice for years and each had a wealth 
of knowledge about many faith tenants. The overall views are that the membership 
embraces the idea of new information broken down into smaller segments for better 
mental comprehension and spiritual digestion; high ecclesiastical approaches with adult 
learners in traditional setting are not readily accepted; (it appeared to be a turn off by 
those who were the recipients) there seemed to be some resistance to a new path of 
learning. The style of teaching varied per session, proving that diversity is good but not 
always helpful. 

In Phase III the congregation began to increase in attendance as the sermonic 
presentations where presented in series, using rhythm and blues songs from years past 
that had messages that were relevant to the complexion of the congregation and the 
sentimental connection for what God has said for all generations. These methods proved 
to help in the teaching moments as some of the sermons were used in a didactic formality 
of teaching, fashioned in discussions and exchange of ideas and concepts that engendered 
a good pattern to share the good news in a way that people could use it daily and share it 
freely as they went through the project time slotted. 

Looking at the magnitude of this program and the demands it places upon the life 
of the applicant, this was genius to begin with. The minds that developed this program 
were of another world in their formation of a peer-to-peer mentoring system that helps to 
identify vulnerable aspects in the life of the participant, which is remarkable. The biggest 
challenged to think about oneself as critically as this project forces the re-examination of 


motives, ideas, aspirations, and processes. When reflecting upon the impact of this 
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program and the influence it has on the ministry context, prayers that the church not be 
accountable for the ideas, well wishes, and lack of organization skills. This project 
exposed new avenues for growth, personal investigation, mental inventory, and social 
adjustments as it fostered a catalyst for better understanding what needed to be developed 


in the focus group leader and moderator as well. 
Key Findings 


One key finding is that people will respond affectionately to preaching and 
teaching. People desire a greater understanding of their religious beliefs. There is a deep 
hunger for authentic relationships with religious life. However, assumptions made 
prematurely can be a hindrance in expectations. The communication aspect of the 
congregation has helped restore a lot of former member interest in the new friendlier 
fellowship and the new attraction the church is having altogether. FCMC is a great 
fellowship of believers who carry a sense of pride and dignity about their church, its 
history, and heritage. 

The larger need was a sense of knowing the church’s history and grappling with 
understanding the original mission of the church juxtaposed to new leadership that will 
embrace the continuity of the past. For many, they were unaware of how the church 
operated as a spiritual organism, what the significance of being relevant for the post 
modernity we are living with, or the sub-cultures that led the church of the past, to 
understand where the church was headed as it related to the immediate community that 
surrounded the church. For many, the lack of knowledge concerning that many homes no 
longer represent the old days can be taken for granted that many people in the community 


knew of the church’s presence, not being informed that the demographics of the 
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community had transition numerous times in the church’s history, that vital statistic being 
overlooked helps to stagnate the church’s impact in and for the community. 

Another key finding from the research model was the need for small groups, 
traditionally known as Sunday school classes. Many participants were at one time 
impactful in the production of these learning cells within the church. According to the 
history of the church, (documented as best to be found and orally speaking), boasts these 
classes on Sunday as assets to the former spurts of growth. The friction of a past 
administration shed light on the reason why many were combined classes that lost 
support mainly and others resolved into not being active was due to a lack of training and 
cooperation, hence poor attendance. When the classes convened, in each session people 
were open to dialogue and exchanging of ideas about their theological and doctrinal 
beliefs. The major concern for each opportunity was in the attendance category, 
noticeable accountability of lege: and very little true commitment for exposure to 
the biblical text in the groups setting. This finding supported immediate impact on how to 
improve awareness at a traditional setting church. The alternative for the church is to find 
new ways to engage people to gather in small group learning sessions that are applicable 
to their interests as well. While many recalled the old style of the traditional Sunday 
school format for learning, some indicated how informative they were for them at that 
season in their growing. One assessments rendered was the fact that the church could 
offer the variety of both traditional style and then some subject matter more relevant to 
each groups interests and needs. This will allow for a balanced perspective in meeting the 


needs for all five generations of learners in the congregation. 
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Summary of Findings 


Overall, the church grew both spiritually and numerically with useful 
measurables. People are excited about the fellowship and that is a good vibe. Over thirty 
people baptized since the implementation of the project. Membership satisfaction is high 
and it appears that improvements have been made to encourage further energies be 
coordinated to keep the momentum. Of the membership, 8% have left the church since 
the beginning of the project, 12 % are not seeing the Church as a vibrant place, but 
remain as members but not actively involved, 80% of the membership see hope and think 
positive about the next two phases of project implementations that are being discussed for 
the near future. Of the 80%, half of them are actively involved in the ministry of the 
church, 20% of the 80% hopefuls are involved in outreach efforts in the community 
monthly, with plans to improve to bi-weekly activities. 

Forty percent of the membership have been involved primarily through financial 
contributions, personal sacrifices, and gifts, many are well in age and have less physical 
strength for more active roles, their leadership, and morale barometers are well 
appreciated and accepted. New leadership roles developed and lesser roles picked up by 
those who are less active than the highly motivated members are. 

While FCMC is great on many levels, “the sick and shut in” or pastoral care 
ministry needs better communication. Deeper community involvement will help rebuild 
better relationships with its neighbors through outreach that is relevant and embracing. 
Conversations with the Nation of Islam, Community Federations, Police Forums, and 
Mayor Fisher’s initiatives to have public meetings have deepen the efforts to learn the 


heartbeat of the community. 
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Reaching out to those businesses in the community is the next vital area of 
concentration to forge a working relationship with them and the Church. Teaching in 
Sunday school needs more classes formed to meet the needs of the church. Bible study 
improvements will take time to build the right chemistry with those attending but have 
seen major increase with engaging new teachers and new members. 

The communication, assimilation, and media ministries have been vital in getting 
the information to members, keeping them informed as to what the overall church is 
doing helps in growing a family of faith that can focus on one goal. Areas of 
improvement have been in time management, which has been a mammoth help in 
keeping unity. Outdated core beliefs of how to operate a church in post modernity brings 
challenges that this project had not considered with the time slotted to see any glimpses 
of improvement immutable in other contexts. Every church has its own personalities, sub- 
cultures, and norms often unbreakable or penetrable. Working with members who 
become partners in ministry, helps to develop a core of trust, which takes time and 
patience. 

The website launch and the internet communication is critical to improving 
relationships with the church as a whole, with a manageable size congregation on hand, it 
is important to lay a foundation that will keep people connected to the vision of the 
church and the processes by which to see it come into existence as the church grows. 
Keeping the family feeling will aid in the growing process no matter the size of the 


congregation. 


Utilizing the feedback given in many conversations, FCMC will be a great place 


to implement small group ministry into the fabric of daily operations. Small group 
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ministry will keep the connections for members to take ownership of their own lives and 
the lives of others as a major thrust to their work in ministry. 

One new project with three phases is a child development center, after school 
program, and a summer camp program that better employs the resources from the 
building readily available for use. The recreational ministry in part with exercise classes 


for all ages aids to the community connection. 
Weaknesses of the Model 


As one reviews the project, the model lacked small group model understanding 
and adequate time to implement the fullness of the project with a more thoughtful 
process. Disorganization was a key facture in the main thrust of the scope of the project 
not producing the spiritual and numerical growth anticipated in Phase I. Unrealistic 
expectations were another key component that showed a weakness in the project. To 
assume that people are attending church years after years and have a basic knowledge of 
what church is to be like from generation to generation is not practical in Phase II. 

When a church has four to five generations in its context, it is necessary to take 
into careful consideration their individual needs when conducting a project of this 
interest. Internet access and web acumen is never to be taken for granted, Phase III. To 
better equip the pew, the pulpit must have a sacred community awareness prior to placing 
undue demands:on people’s lives for input that has often left them wondering what their 
initial intentions of the leadership model was and what results were they driving for. 
Transformative ministry reaches the whole congregation filtering into consideration their 
needs, their ideas, their thought processes, and their views on their lives that contributed 


to their maturity level. 
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Preaching is good, but having systems in place that help the preaching to come 
alive in their lives 1s more of what is needed to see more than just formation, but 
movement. Although the model’s intention was to help move the formation not all the 
model’s participants understood their roles clearly which falls on the presenter not having 
the resources present and organized correctly. The model lacked depth, due to develop 
mutation of the real measurable needed. How does one measure spiritual growth from 
surveys that only are limited to the patterns and scopes that are used as perimeters for 
evaluation purposes? What the surveys did accomplish 1s a basis for analysis that allowed 
the project to be implemented as a beginning tool for doing further research and 
development. Furthermore, the model fell short while looking for a measurable that can 
be duplicated in other settings, yet the model proved more of what cannot be 
accomplished trying to adapt to the context with a template mentality. The hepe from this 
insight is that as time moves forward the model with have some revisions to adjust to 
different climates for leadership development and learning membership growth. People 
all want to grow, how growth calculations become instruments for evaluations needs to 


consider more essentials. 
Areas of Future Study 


The project presented some further in-depth study needs as to how transformative 
ministry will be better utilized through preaching prophetically. Specifically, is preaching 
prophetically enough to grow a spiritual mature congregation with a measurable that is 
duplicable? Understanding the decline of membership requires deeper demographic 
analysis in order to fathom the systematic discoloration, that ministry in contexts has 


endured. The betterment of the church must have the connection with the immediate 
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community. The survival of these churches needs to have the complexion of their 
surrounding neighborhood otherwise the major impact needed for the community will not 
be felt in the magnitude possible. This project also beckons the need for the insight into 
the psychological spiritual understandings to church growth and the generational patterns 
that fall to many churches. That work will take years to discover, however, it is possible 
to capture nuggets of information that will help some churches from suffering dwindling 
memberships. 

One key factor is the aging memberships of traditional church settings that will 
not evolve parallel with culture and society. With no intimate connection with the 
community, the church 1s subjectively lagging in relevancy and continuity with the 
community. Urban city churches must become actively engaged in the outrage of the 
community and it must be from a sincere motive and prophetic perspective to foster hope 
and gender a love ethic that is so terribly missing. 

Both participants and non-participant agree that the aura of the fellowship is 
friendlier, more open to expanding their thinking about what church is theologically and 
spiritually. The Bible studies have been encouraging. The attendance has been fluctuating 
due to weather and schedules but the class participation has been engaging. The 
theological journey for Sunday school has awakened a thirst for more, which now has 
expanded to more teachers volunteering to share their gifts and follow the lessons 
designed by publishers that are straightforward with bible expository seeped deep in text 
and context about practical daily living for all ages of adult learning. 

Another area of study is developing a leadership model for pastors that are less 


trendy and more biblically and practically adaptable to each learner’s level. The problem 
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with having very few theologically aware people in our congregations has more to do 
with leaders sharing what the academy has afforded them the tools for growing 
revitalizing and restoring traditional churches to a reveling impactful influence within 
their ministry’s context. Church growth strategist has well documented trends, norms, 
cultures, and subcultures that exist to the undercurrents of all churches. These essentials 
are key components in navigating through points of non-growth during the seasons of 
transitions for a church. Constant stable leadership is another key factor in developing a 
platform for growth. 

Churches who tend to grow have stable leadership and solid foundational 
principles for leadership and followship. There is a personal sense of ownership with 
each context, crucial to their maintaining a healthy garden for growth. Each church 
conveyed the membership’s concern for how they could help the process evolve into a 
synergistic mechanism that flowed with a purposeful aim for transformative ministry. 
Transformative ministry components used in this model, ideally were valuable assets, 
biblically based upon interpretation, as the model deemed necessary to align itself with 
the church of the New Testament. What research discovered historically speaking was 
what transformative ministry lenses convinced itself what transformed. Numerically 
erowth of any church setting needs careful evaluation, honest acceptance, and openness 
about what is measured. To compete or compare with any other church is unhealthy, 
lacks identity, and stifles creativity. 

In conclusion, The First Congregational Methodist Church has a bright future that 
is promising as the church moves forward with proposals for summer camps, afterschool 


programs, and a child care development center, as it seeks to be community focused and 
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inwardly healthy as a congregation. These proposed projects with renewed energy for 
learning can help give life to the transformative ministry model of calling the four winds 
of worship (preaching and fellowship), evangelism (outreach, community focused, dare 
to care feeding program), discipleship training, and generosity (pastoral care, community 
activism, world missions) together synergized for productive transferrable modalities of 
ministry. These give life to the formation and move the church forward in ministry that is 
dynamic in function, relevant in application, colorful in presentation, and powerful in 
transformation, with impactful measurable results. 

The prognostication for FCMC is a great prospect for relevant, vibrant, and 
progressive ministry for the betterment of the community as a whole and for her members 
in particular. The further development of her leaders will be ongoing as they seek to 
better themselves as instruments in the hands of a mighty God who works within the 
human framework for each person’s gifts and personality. FCMC is a new church from 
the inside out and any efforts to improve their processes by which the church functions 
will be nothing less than remarkable ministry for the masses. FCMC is an emerging 
church that can tackle the tough terrain of change, climb the mountain of new heights, 


and ride the storms of life unto a viable vehicle of redemption. 
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Reference for Census Data 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2007-2011) Race [Data]. 2010 American Community 
Survey 5-Year Estimates. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2007-20110) Age by ratio of Income of Food 
Stamps/SNAP in the Past 12 Months [Data]. 2010 American Community Survey 
5-Year Estimates. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2006-2010) Public Assistance Income or Food 
Stamps/SNAP in the Past 12 Months [Data]. 2010 American Community Survey 
5-Year Estimates. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2006-2010) Selected Social Characteristics [Data]. 2010 
. American Community Survey 5-year Estimates. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2006-2010) Selected Economic Characteristics [Data]. 2010 
American Community Survey 5-Year Estimate. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2007-2011). Age and Sex [Data]. 2010 American 
Community Survey 5-Year Estimates. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2007-2011) Poverty Status in the Past 12 Months [Data]. 
2010 American Community Survey 5- Year Estimate. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2006-2010) Education Attainment Person Age 25 and older 
[Data]. 2010 American Community Survey 5-Year Estimate. 


e U.S. Census Bureau. (2006-2010) Educational Enrollment [Data]. 2010 American 
Community Survey 5-Year Estimate. 


e Federal Poverty Guidelines 2013. http://coverageforall.org/wordpress/wp- 
content/uploads/2013/04/FHCE FedPovertyLevel2013.pdf. 


e Nation Center for Education Statistics (NCES) (2009-2010). Students eligible for 
the free and reduced price lunch program. [Data] 201 Common Core of Data 
(CCD), a program of the U.S Department of Education’s National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES). 


** All American Community Service (Acs) Data Retrieved From Community Issues 
Management 
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The agenda used to develop opportunities for leadership based on this format: 


Opened with prayer 

Introduction of the gathering 

The state of the Church and what is the vibe 

Discussion of former practices and their positives and negatives 
Solicitation of ideas, concepts, and strategies for improvements 
Needs, concerns, and comments 

Suggested resources for leadership 


Closed with prayer 
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FCMC Focus Group Sign Up Form 


Please Sign up for a Focus Group so that you can be a change agent in our church 
and the community. Each Focus Group will be formed based on your timeline of when 
you became a member at FCMC. All three groups were divided into approximately 17- 
year segments or periods of the FCMC’s History as a church. Please provide us the 


following: 
Name 


Address: City: State: Zip: 


E-mail address: _ 
Phone/Home ___ Office Cell 
Age Gender: Male ( ) Female ( ) 


The year you became a member of FCMC 


Current Membership Status: 
(1) Active (2) Non-Active (3) Returning Member (circle one) 


Marital Status: 
(1) Single (2) Single with Children (3) Married (4) Married with children at Home 


(5) Widow/Widower (circle one) 
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ALERT E-LETTER (TO BE EMAILED BY FCMC TO ALL MEMBERS) 


Dear First Congregational Methodist Church Member: 

The First Congregational Methodist Church (FCMC) is an exciting church with a 
rich history and a great heritage. We have seen exceptional growth and positive impact 
on the members and community at large this year of 2014. Our past has been anything 
less than phenomenal, our present is promising, and our future only God knows that limit, 
but with Him, all good things are possible. 


FCMC Member Surveys 


We want every member to have the opportunity to share their thoughts and 
feelings about the hopes for the future of our church. We want you to be confident in 
sharing without the fear or concern of any possible negativity taken from your honest 
inputs. We want you to know that your opinions, concerns, thoughtful critiques will be 
respected in the highest regards. Therefore, we are conducting membership-wide surveys. 

As we administer the surveys, we will keep all information confidential and 
private as to your identity. All information collected will be used to help our focus groups 
and leaders had better access the needs of our church. The surveys are for members to 
share from a percentage point, how they feel about a certain one category at a time and 
then summarized for analysis. 

You will be invited to participate in the surveys in the next few days via emails. 
Each email will have a direct link to each survey. Please follow the quick and easy 


directions to each survey, then click simply click to start the survey. 
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Each survey can completely done in approximately 10-12 minutes each. We 
would like for each survey to be done in about 48hours after opening the link. This way 
we can better collect all the surveys with better timing. 


Questions or Concerns: 


Should you have any questions or concerns regarding this letter or the surveys, 
you may contact Andre Coleman-White at FCMC 776-0560.FCMC is your church. We 
need to hear from you! Thank you, in advance, for your participation. 

Sincerely, 
Paris L. Smith 


Pastor/teacher 
The First Congregational Methodist Church of Louisville 
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The questions in the survey are as follows: 


a: 


Overall, I am satisfied as a member of First Congregational Methodist Church of 
Louisville Kentucky. 


First Congregational Methodist Church of Louisville Church cares about its members. 
I receive the information I need regarding church projects and decisions. 


I have a good understanding of the vision and mission of First Congregational 
Methodist Church of Louisville. 


First Congregational Methodist Church of Louisville meets the spiritual needs of its 
members. 


I understand the process of becoming a church volunteer and a leader. 


I intend to continue my membership at First Congregational Methodist Church of 
Louisville. 


First Congregational Methodist Church of Louisville is welcoming to visitors and 
new church members. 


I believe our mission and vision drive church decisions. 


10. 1 am provided opportunities for spiritual growth and leadership. 
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